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Tue writer of historical plays would have just cause of com- 
plaint were the dramatic critic to base his judgment on the 
author’s fidelity to historical fact. Yet since the dramatist may 
reach a wider public than the professed historian, and his work, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, be accepted as history, it 
may not be impertinent for the less popular authority to offer 

ne criticism from his own standpoint. In the present instance 
uch criticism has peculiar justification, since the author lays 
claim, not only to give a historic portrait of Joan in the form of 
a drama, but also to correct the portrait drawn by historical 
writers.2 Not that it was to be expected of Mr. Shaw that he 
should be actuated in the writing of the play, as indeed the artist 
may be, by a mere romantic feeling for the past, whose spirit he 
may try by intellect and imagination to capture and to pass on. 
This indeed Mr. Shaw has tried to do, but we do not need the 
preface, “‘a sober essay on the facts,” as evidence that this is 
not all. It is the significance and influence of the historical 
event he has selected for his purpose, rather than a mere dramatic 
presentation of a past moment of time, with which Mr. Shaw is 


1 Saint Joan: a Chronicle Play. By Bernard Shaw. Ixiv (Preface)+114 pp, 
1924. Constable. 6s. 

* Bibliographical note—The indispensable documents are printed in Procés 
de condemnation et de réhabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc . . . publiés par J. Quicherat 
(Société de l'histoire de France, 1841-6). For a bibliography of works relating 
to Joan, see A. Molinier, Les sources de histoire de France (1904), iv. 306-48. 
The two best-known biographies which have appeared since that date are those 
of Anatole France, Vie de Jeanne d’Arc (2 vols., 1908; definitive edition, 
4 vols., 1910), and Andrew Lang, The Maid of France (1908): each should be 
read as a corrective of the other. The preface to Anatole France’s volume 
contains an interesting discussion of the sources for the history of the Maid. 
Another point of view may be found in G. Hanoteaux, Jeanne d’Arc (1911). 
For the inquisition see H. C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 
3 vols. (1887, etc.): the value of his account of Joan, as Lord Acton (History of 
Freedom and other Essays, 1919, p- 558) points out, is impaired by his apparent 
lack of acquaintance with the standard authorities. 
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concerned. Hence the epilogue: for, to quote his own preface, 
to end the play with her burning would imply “ that Joan’s 
history in the world ended unhappily with her execution, instead 
of beginning there.” But it is the whole play and not merely 
the epilogue that convinces us of his real intention. For, to 
quote again, “‘ to see [Joan] in her proper perspective you must 
understand Christendom and the Catholic Church, the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Feudal System, as they existed and 
were understood in the Middle Ages:” and in the persons of 
Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, Lemaitre, the Inquisitor, and 
the Earl of Warwick, he has attempted to make these intelligible 
to an audience of to-day. Obviously, as Mr. Shaw himself 
remarks, ‘‘ the real Cauchon, Lemaitre and Warwick could not 
have done this,” and it may come as somewhat of a shock to 
find ‘‘ nationalism ” and “ protestantism ” in the vocabulary of 
a fifteenth-century nobleman and clerk. But Mr. Shaw is 
interested less in the personality of his heroine than in the play 
of forces her story serves to throw into relief. In the story he 
sees the conflict of the ideas of the new age, nationality and pro- 
testantism, represented by her, with those of the age that was 
passing away, and is concerned to show that nationality and 
protestantism have to win their way at the expense of feudalism 
and the medieval Church. Such being his aim, there are three 
questions that the critic is entitled toask. First, does he succeed ? 
Secondly, what justification has Mr. Shaw for this reading of 
Joan’s story? Thirdly, what is the value of this method of 
presenting history, of the attempt to obtain “ veracity ” by the 
sacrifice of ‘ verisimilitude ” ? 

And first, it must be admitted that the historian can have 
little fault to find with Mr. Shaw’s facts. Again as he himself 
explains, a playwright must take account of the stage limits of 
historical representation, and one cannot quarrel with him when, 
in the last scene dated “‘ Rouen, 30 May, 1431,” are included 
events occurring at intervals over several weeks. Indeed, since 
the publication of the records of the trial by Quicherat together 
with other documents bearing upon it, it is selection rather than 
invention that is required of any would-be dramatist of Joan’s 
story. For the dramatic force of the tale would not be enhanced 
by any inventions of the writer’s own, whatever the subtlety of 
his intellect and imagination. It is therefore upon the other 
aspects of the play that the historical critic will more readily 
spend his time. How far has Mr. Shaw himself understood the 
Middle Ages? How far can he justify his claim to have made 
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“» twentieth-century audience conscious of an epoch funda- 
mentally different from its own”? For his exposition of 
feudalism we must look chiefly to Warwick. From him we 
learn that its main element is to be found in the independence 
of the aristocracy, who regard the king as “ first among his 

ers” and not as their master. The same idea finds expression 
in the steward’s reply to Robert of Baudricourt, Captain of 
Vaucouleurs: ‘‘ You are a greater man here than the king 
himself.” Loyalty to their feudal lord is represented as the 
first claim upon men’s allegiance: “If the people’s thoughts 
and hearts were turned to the king . . . what should we be but 
liveried courtiers in his halls? ”’, and this explains the opposition 
of Warwick to Joan’s exaltation of the royal power. This 
aspect of feudalism, the only one which is illustrated by Mr. 
Shaw, is, of course, but one of many. Feudalism is regarded 
not as a positive system for the organisation of society, but 
merely as a hindrance to its better organisation. That this is 
far from giving an adequate understanding of feudalism is clear, 
yet it is also true that in the history of the fifteenth century it is 
the evils rather than the advantages of feudalism that are most 
apparent. It would be superfluous to stress the point that the 
“ over-mighty subject ’”’ was one of the main hindrances to the 
consolidation of the royal power both in England and in France, 
and in emphasising the influence of local loyalties, Mr. Shaw has 
called attention to one of the main differences between the 
Middle Ages and the present day. He has, moreover, touched 
upon another aspect of the same problem, when he puts into 
the mouth of Warwick the insinuation that Cauchon is “ not 
entirely void of sympathy with The Maid’s secular heresy.” 
For, more jealous of their rivals in the secular sphere than of 
the royal power itself, it was not unknown for the ecclesiastical 
peers to have been found in alliance with kings in their attempts 
to curb the power of the temporal. Yet Cauchon is quick to 
repudiate the charge, and, despite occasional differences, the 
essential internationalism of the Church and the anti-nationalism 
of feudalism are ideas more potent for agreement than division. 
For the idea of “‘ France for the French, England for the English,” 
for which Joan stood, is one wholly incompatible with medieval 
ideals for society, whether in the ecclesiastical or temporal 
sphere, and is equally incompatible with the realisation of the 
more worldly ambitions of the representatives of both. That 
both Warwick and Cauchon were justified in attributing to her 


this idea, the Maid left no room for doubt. ‘ Vos, homines 
T2 
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Angliz, qui nullum ius habetis in hoc regno Francie, Rex ceelorum 
vobis precepit et mandat per me, Johannam la Pucelle, quatenus 
dimittatis vestra fortalitia et recedatis in partibus vestris,” 1 
Thus she is reported to have written to the English from Orleans, 
and further, she claimed for her view an authority no less cogent 
than that of the Church, because divine: “‘ Tous ceulx qui guer- 
roient oudit saint royaume de France, guerroient contre le roy 
Jhésus, roy du ciel et de tout le monde.” 2 Mr. Shaw makes 
her say: “‘ We are all subject to the King of Heaven; and 
He gave us our countries and our languages, and meant us 
to keep to them.” The feudal attitude is well put in the 
words of Robert of Baudricourt: ‘‘ Don’t you know that soldiers 
are subject to their feudal lord, and that it is nothing to them 
or to you whether he is the duke of Burgundy or the king 
of England or the king of France? What has their language to 
do with it?’ Cauchon but reiterates the same idea from the 
standpoint of the Church: ‘‘ To her the French-speaking people 
are what the Holy Scriptures describe as a nation. Call this 
side of her heresy Nationalism if you will: I can find no better 
name for it. Ican only tell you that it is essentially anti-Catholic 
and anti-Christian.” 

But it is with the attitude of the Church towards the eccle- 
siastical rather than the political heresy that Mr. Shaw is con- 
cerned, and it is on this point that he has most fault to find with 
previous historians and biographers of Joan. He is concerned 
to prove that the trial was comparatively fair; in other words, 
that when the conditions of the age are properly understood, 
neither Cauchon nor the Inquisitor could have acted other than 
they did. As Dr. Figgis points out, “ a heretic is not a person 
who is in intellectual error, but a rebel against ecclesiastical 
authority,” * and it is as such that we must regard the Maid if 
the conduct of her judges is to be rightly understood. The trial, 
as Mr. Shaw makes clear, was conducted by the Bishop and 
Inquisitor acting together: Joan being accused of sorcery, the 
Inquisition had cognisance of the case, and the methods used 
were those of the Holy Office. In the last scene of the play 
Mr. Shaw attempts to explain through Lemaitre and Cauchon 
the beliefs and theories underlying their action, This is no 
place to discuss the share of blame which should be attributed 
to the English in bringing Joan to her trial, but one thing we 
may note. The English were unacquainted with the methods 


1 Procés, iii, 107. 2 Tbid., v. 127; cf. p. 97. 
Pp 
® From Gerson to Grotius (1907), p. 89. 
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of the Inquisition: it was never introduced into England, and 
cases of sorcery were not tried in ecclesiastical courts until they 
came to be associated with Lollardy. As the historian of the 
institution has said, the English “ were too little familiar with 
trials for heresy to recognise that inquisitorial proceedings were 
based on the assumption of seeking the salvation of the soul 
and not the destruction of the body.” 1 This attitude of incom- 
prehension is represented in the play by Stogumber (and to a 
lesser degree by Warwick), who has no patience with the delays 
and explanations of Cauchon and Lemaitre. Thus Cauchon: 
“T will uphold the justice of the Church. I will strive to the 
utmost for this woman’s salvation;’’ and the Inquisitor, ‘‘ She 
will be tried by her most faithful friends, all ardently desiring 
to save her soul from perdition.”” In his address to the court 
he gives further expression to the same motive: “ The heretic 
in the hands of the Holy Office . . . is assured of a fair trial, 
and cannot suffer death, even when guilty, if repentance follows 
sin,” and he is supported in his opinion by Cauchon: “ I do not 
see how any sane man could disagree with a word that has fallen 
from you.” The younger Dominican, Ladvenu, during the 
trial, thus passes judgment on the Inquisitor in his attempt to 
explain to Joan of what she is accused: ‘ His lordship is trying 
to save you. [He] could not be more just to you if you were his 
own daughter.” The method of procedure was strictly in accord 
with that customary in trials under the Inquisition. No counsel 
was allowed, and no attempt spared to induce the prisoners to 
acknowledge the truth of the charges preferred against them. 
For the evidence, apart from confession, was usually of too 
indefinite a nature to procure condemnation, which in its turn 
was usually followed by conversion, and the object of the trial 
thus attained. Hence the long and frequent examinations of 
Joan, both in the court and elsewhere, for whose condemnation 
even “the indictment ... on sixty-four counts’’ would not 
suffice. For this end the use of torture, though limited by 
certain conditions, was both permissible and usual. Thus 
Courcelles was justified in claiming that it was both customary 
and lawful, but the Inquisitor was no less justified in his reply : 
“It must not be applied wantonly. If the accused will confess 
voluntarily, then its use cannot be justified.” And his lenity 
had its reward. In her refusal to submit to the commands of 
the Church Militant the court had secured the confession of 
heresy they required, without which the charges of sorcery and 


1 H. ©. Lea, op. cit. (edn. 1906), iii, 371. 
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of wearing man’s dress were insufficient for her condemnation, 
“‘ [Elle] ne vouloit recongnoistre en terre, fors Dieu seulement et 
les sains de Paradis.”? 1 This was the crux of the whole matter, 
and it was for this that she was ultimately condemned. Yet 
again might Cauchon be excused for regarding the methods of 
the Inquisition as justified. As was expected, the pronounce- 
ment of the sentence produced the conversion for which they 
had striven, though events did not actually follow one another 
with the rapidity necessitated by their narration in the play. 
The recantation was signed after the solemn preaching outside 
the church of St. Ouen, where a movement amongst the English 
in the crowd seemed to indicate a desire to seize her, so impatient 
were they at the thought that their prisoner might escape at 
the last, and so unacquainted were they with the methods of 
the Inquisition. It is this which is represented in the play by 
the interruptions of the English chaplain, Stogumber. The 
recantation was followed, as in the play, by the pronouncement 
of the sentence of perpetual imprisonment, the normal procedure 
where the charge of heresy had been proved. Nevertheless the 
English were soon to see their desire fulfilled. Two days later 
Joan was found to have resumed man’s clothes, and on further 
examination reaffirmed her belief in her “ voices,” who had 
reproved her for what she had done, From this moment the 
course of her judges was clear. Her condemnation as a relapsed 
heretic was inevitable, to be followed by her delivery to the 
secular arm, again the normal procedure at that time, with the 
relapsed. Of the sequel in such a case there could be no doubt. 
While the abandonment of the prisoner was accompanied by a 
recommendation to mercy in respect of life and limb, yet it was 
well known that the refusal to carry out the legal punishment 
would be met by penalties from the ecclesiastical court such as 
no secular official would wish to incur. Nor is it likely that 
the King, having made no attempt to save the Maid earlier in 
the proceedings, would have dared todosonow. One last chance, 
however, was allowed the victim by the Inquisition, though 
the exigencies of the play have deprived Mr. Shaw of the oppor- 
tunity of making this further point in the extenuation of its 
methods. Lest the prisoner might yet confess and so be recon- 
ciled to the Church, it was a rule that the sentence and execution 
should not take place on the same day. The haste of the 
English, however, to be rid of their troublesome prisoner seems 


1 La chronique d’Enguerran de Monstrelet, ed. L. Douét d’Areq (Soc. de 
l’hist. de France, 1857, etc.), iv. 425. 
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to have caused some irregularity in the final step, and no formal 
sentence was pronounced by the lay judge. Yet, though some 
stress was laid on this at the rehabilitation, it could in no case 
have aliered the course of events. Thus in the play the Inquisitor 
is made to say: “‘ We have proceeded in perfect order. If the 
English choose to put themselves in the wrong, it is not our 
business to put them in the right”; and Ladvenu in the epilogue 
thus sums up for the Inquisition: “ At the trial . . . the truth 
was told; the law was upheld; mercy was shown beyond all 
custom ”; and Cauchon: “‘ God is my witness I was just: I was 
merciful: I was faithful to my light: I could do no other than 
I did.” 

“ T have taken care,” writes Mr. Shaw in the preface, “‘ to let 
the medieval atmosphere blow through my play freely. Those 
who see it performed . . . will have before them not only the 
visible and human puppets, but the Church, the Inquisition, 
the Feudal System. ...” In the opinion of the writer, the 
verdict of history must be that Mr. Shaw has, to a very large 
extent, justified his claim. Of the anachronisms and a certain 
falsity involved in his method we have already spoken, but his 
presentation of the Middle Ages, as limited by himself, remains 
essentially true. And by means of this method the author may 
justify his further claim to have given a truer story of the Maid 
than will be found either in specific biographies or ordinary 
text-books, for the writers of neither of these have been able 
wholly to escape the attraction of the ‘“‘ melodramatic legend of 
the wicked bishop and the entrapped maiden.” But what must 
be the answer to the further question as to the justification of 
Mr. Shaw’s peculiar reading of Joan’s story? How far is he right 
in seeing in her a symbol of nationality and protestantism, of 
“divine inspiration beating against [the] too inelastic limits ” 
of the typical institutions of the Middle Ages? Mr. Shaw 
claims for Joan that she is one of the first “‘ apostles of National- 
ism.”” While we cannot, as M. Anatole France points out, admit 
that she had any consciousness of the modern interpretations 
of nationality, yet the idea, which was her inspiration, of ‘‘ France 
for the French, England for the English,” has more affinity with 
modern than with medieval modes of thought. Hence the 
importance attached by her to the sacring of the King, the 
visible symbol of the unity of the people. Thus she wrote to 
the English: “ Je suis cy venue de par Dieu, le roy du ciel, corps 
pour corps pour vous bouter hors de toute France . . . vous ne 
tenrés mie le royaulme de France de Dieu, le roy du ciel, filz de 
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saincte Marie; ains le tenra de roy Charles, vray héeritier,” 1 
There was to be but one ruler in France, ‘‘ not the feudal English 
king, but God’s French one,” and “the people . . . count no 
man king of France until the holy oil has been poured on his 
hair, and himself consecrated and crowned in Rheims Cathedral.” 
The consecration, moreover, to her, implied that the King should 
hold his land from God : “ Thou’rt not lawful owner of thy own 
land of France till thou be consecrated.” It is this which, in 
the play, is taken up by Warwick as an idea which, if universally 
translated into action, would be subversive of “‘ the whole social 
structure of Christendom.” To him it is “ a cunning device to 
supersede the aristocracy and make the king sole and absolute 
autocrat.” Now it needs no specialist’s knowledge of the Middle 
Ages to realise that this idea is no new one, as indeed Cauchon, 
according to Mr. Shaw, is willing to admit. The idea “ that 
the kings should give their realms to God and then reign as 
God’s bailiffs ’’ is “‘ quite sound theologically,’ but ‘“‘ an abstract 
idea: a mere form of words.”’ To students of English history 
it has been made familiar by the works of Wycliffe, and indeed 
it was one of the main theses of the fourteenth-century antipapal 
theorists. M. Anatole France, on the other hand, would have 
us believe that its prominence in Joan’s mind is a sign of the 
ecclesiastical influence brought to bear on her before her mission 
to the King, thus apparently attributing to the priests of Lorraine 
the ideas of the theorists concerned to justify the independence 
of the royal power. The truth is that the conception was nothing 
new. It is to be found both in the canon law and in the customary 
law of France, and had thus passed into the content of popular 
belief.2 From belief in God as King of kings, it needed little 
subtlety of mind to conceive of kingdoms as held from God. 
The idea, therefore, as held by Joan, cannot be made to serve 
the purpose to which it is put either by M. Anatole France or 
by Mr. Shaw. It has no necessary connection with the theory 
of sovereignty, which found expression in the following century, 
and which has no place for rival loyalties whether in the ecclesias- 
tical or secular sphere. Moreover, while with Joan it was inti- 
mately associated with her belief in the necessity of the sacring, 
the direct dependence of the King upon God was, in the sixteenth 
century, used to uphold the contention that the King can claim 
the obedience of his subjects before his unction. Joan, however, 
was but giving expression to ideas current at the time. In a 
1 Proces, v. 97. 


2 See A, Esmein, “ Jeanne d’Arc et son nouvel historien,” in Revue politique 
et parlementaire (1908), lviii, 560, 
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treatise written in support of the claim of the Dauphin against 
the Duke of Burgundy between 1417 and 1420, great importance 
was attached to the sacring. ‘‘ Quid autem est hujus sanctissimi 
olei transmissio nisi ejusdem regni divina dispositio sive expressa 
celestis approbatio.” + But the evils resulting from the theory 
that subjects could withhold obedience before the ceremony 
were such that, in 1484, these were advanced by the States General 
as a reason for demanding the coronation of Charles VIII without 
delay, and theorists were not long in finding a justification for 
what was necessitated by fact. 

What then becomes of Mr. Shaw’s contention that Joan was 
one of the first apostles of nationalism? The answer must be 
that it is the fact of her career rather than any idea to which 
she gave expression which constitutes her claim to be so regarded. 
Her appearance marks a turning-point in the war, and the expul- 
sion of the English from France made possible the consolidation 
of the royal power, a process which had been considerably has- 
tened by the effort to expel them. The idea which so alarmed 
Warwick was already being translated into action. ‘“‘ Burgun- 
dians and Bretons and Picards and Gascons” were ‘“‘ beginning 


to call themselves Frenchmen” just as the English to call 


themselves Englishmen. “ They actually talk of France and 
England as their countries. Theirs, if you please!” 2 So Joan, 
in her letter to the inhabitants of Tournai, writes, ‘‘ Maintenés 
vous bien loiaux Franchois, je vous en pry;” and another letter 
is addressed ‘‘ aux loyaux Francxois habitans en la ville de 
Rains.” * Thus it is that later generations have been able to 
see in her the symbol of “‘ la patrie,”’ and that Mr. Shaw may be 
justified in regarding her as a symbol of the new force of 
nationalism. 

How far is he also justified in regarding her as representing 
the new force of protestantism? According to him, the quin- 
tessence of protestantism is to be found in “the supremacy of 
private judgment for the individual.” Joan, it is true, refused 
to submit to the decision of the tribunal before which she was 
tried when commanded to deny that her “ voices” came from 
God; but that is not to say that she regarded her own judgment 
as superior to that of the Church. She herself acknowledged 
her inability to understand the distinction between the Church 
Militant and the Church Triumphant, and she might surely be 
justified in regarding her judges as her enemies rather than as 
the representatives of “ nostre piteuse mére saincte Eglise,” ¢ 


‘ A. Esmein, ut supra, p. 654, n. 2. * St. Joan, 40-1. 
® Procés, v. 125, 140. * Monstrelet, ué supra, iv. 446. 
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which she knew and loved. Indeed she had good cause for her 
confusion, for had not the assembly of divines at Poitiers to 
whom she had been sent for examination on her first arrival at 
Chinon pronounced in her favour, and also had not two treatises 
been written, the one by Gerson, the other by the Archbishop of 
Embrun, still further to quiet the conscience of the King? In 
one sense, all who have been arraigned before the justice of the 
Church for venturing to assert beliefs as yet unacknowledged 
by authority have claimed supremacy for private judgment, but 
all such cannot be regarded as the forerunners of protestantism 
in the sense implied by Mr. Shaw. Between the contradiction 
of certain particulars of the Church’s teaching and the rejection 
of its authority, between the following of private judgment on 
a given occasion and the assertion of its supremacy as a rule of 
life, between the protests of Wycliffe and Hus, and those of 
Luther, there is a deep distinction, though, to an observer, the 
passage from one state to the other may seem no less easy than 
obvious. And to the recognition of this distinction by the 
Church in the case of Joan, her rehabilitation, whatever its 
immediate political object, bears witness. The supremacy of 
private judgment as the quintessence of protestantism as under- 
stood by Mr. Shaw is its supremacy as a rule of life, and it cannot 
be doubted that this was an attitude entirely alien from the 
mind of Joan. Her protests of fidelity to the Church must be 
regarded as the expressions of a habit of thought which she 
neither consciously nor unconsciously desired to outgrow, her 
readiness to go before the Pope as the acquiescence in a natural 
duty, rather than as the clutching at a means of escape from 
judges by whom she was misunderstood. Throughout, it is 
merely in the matter of her “ voices” that she protests her 
inability to change her conviction at their bidding. In all else 
she is ready to submit herself to the authority of the Church, 
which she does not question. In all ages the prophet and the 
mystic find irksome the bonds of authority, and they in their 
turn may be no less irksome to those responsible for its main- 
tenance ; and if genius is not bound by the rules made for ordinary 
men it may take a generation before the justice of the contention 
in any particular case is realised. That Joan did not consider 
herself so bound is evident from the story of her whole career. 
Her rebellion against authority was not limited to the ecclesias- 
tical sphere, as Mr. Shaw points out, and hence the hatred with 
which she came to be regarded. It was her “ trés périlleux et 
divisé esperit d’orgueuil et d’oultrageuse présumpcion,” “le feu 
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de son orgueil qui . . . rembrasa en flambes pestilencieuses,” 1 
which brought her to the stake. In insisting on this rebellion 
against authority as the crux of the whole matter Mr. Shaw is 
undoubtedly right; only so could he explain, as he set out to 
explain, the motives of her judges and the comparative fairness 
of Joan’s trial. Yet only in so far as there is common ground 
between all who have been accused of heresy is there any affinity 
between the “ protestantism’”’ of Joan and protestantism as 
defined and understood by the modern world. 

Mr. Shaw must not, however, by the very truth of his explan- 
ation be thought to justify the condemnation of Joan. To quote 
the words he assigns to Ladvenu: “ At the trial . . . no wrong 
was done but the final and dreadful wrong of the lying sentence 
and the pitiless fire”; he would merely have us understand 
the reasons for that wrong. And this brings us to the third 
question, as to the value of this method of presenting history. 
If history be essentially a matter of judgment rather than a 
mere attempt at a photographic reproduction of the past, is not 
any method justified which assists towards a better understanding 
of that past, even at the sacrifice of ‘‘ verisimilitude’’? As we 
have already noticed, in spite of his attempt in the preface to 
“ label ” Joan as a “ Galton visualiser,’’ Mr. Shaw is less interested 
in the explanation of phenomena connected with the personality 
of the Maid than in the forces her story brings into relief. In 
this may be found the one point of contact between Saint Joan 
and Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans, of which Mr. Shaw says 
in his preface, ‘‘ There is really nothing to be said . . . but that 
it is not about Joan at all.” Schiller was anxious to give dramatic 
expression to his new faith in nationality which he had learnt 
from Fichte, and while he found in the story of the Maid a basis 
for his play, in the words of Mr. Shaw, he created a being with 
“not a single point of contact with the real Joan.” Schiller’s 
play, therefore, has no interest for the historian as a representation 
of the problems of medieval society; but the same cannot be 
said of Saint Joan. Not that we would be thought to err in 
attributing to its author as a motive for adding to the historical 
literature of the Maid, the enlightenment of a twentieth-century 
audience as to fifteenth-century modes of thought. We have 
recently been made acquainted with the idea that all history is 
contemporary history, and that the facts of the past only become 
history when they answer to present interests; and one might 
almost be tempted to see in Mr. Shaw a disciple of Croce and a 


1 Monstrelet, ut supra, iv. 445, 447. 
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conscious illustrator of his thesis. “The question raised by 
Joan’s burning,” he writes, “is a burning question still... . 
That is why Iam probing it. If it were only an historical curiosity 
I would not waste my readers’ time and my own on it for five 
minutes,” And again : “ Children are never taught contemporary 
history. Their history books deal with periods of which the 
thinking has passed out of fashion, and the circumstances no 
longer apply to active life.” If light can be thrown on past 
solutions offered to present problems by calling the ideas and 
forces at work by the names they subsequently acquired, it is 
not for historians to object. Indeed the teacher may learn much 
from the method adopted by Mr. Shaw. In the division of labour 
between the teacher and the text-book the explanation, which 
might mean illumination, is apt to fall between the two, while 
prejudices and misunderstanding persist. But mere explanation 
is the aim neither of the historian nor of Mr. Shaw: it is but a 
means to an end, and it is with this in view that judgment must 
be passed on the value of the method. For there lurks a danger 
even in explanation and understanding. If we cannot regard 
as just the strictures passed by one great historian upon another 
for his attempt to “explain” the conduct of the renaissance 
popes, they are at least a warning of the error into which the 
conscientious teacher and historian may fall. For Acton “ the 
inflexible integrity of the moral code” was “ the secret of the 
authority, the dignity, the utility of history.” He would have 
no tolerance for the view that ‘‘ men who conscientiously thought 
heresy a crime may be accused of an intellectual mistake, not 
necessarily of a moral crime.” 1 Yet if it indeed be true that 
to judge in accordance with the spirit of the age “ opens out an 
opportunity for justifying [all things],”’ ? it is nevertheless equally 
so that deliberately to leave out of account the differences of belief 
and thought which an understanding of that spirit reveals is to leave 
the way open for a judgment no less distorted. But the warning 
is not unrequired, and it is only too easy to condone a wrong 
“ for the sake of genius or success or reputation . . . of a man’s 
influence, of his religion, of his party, of the good cause which 
prospers with his credit and suffers by his disgrace.” 3 Thus if 
an explanation of the beliefs underlying the medieval theory of 
persecution such as Mr. Shaw has given may serve to temper the 
harshness of our verdict upon the judges of Joan, it need not 


1 Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton (1904), i. 372, 374. 
2 M. Creighton: ‘ Historical Ethics,” Quarterly Review, cciii. (July, 1905), 41. 
% Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, i. 372. 
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blind us to the actual wrongfulness of the act. Not that we can 
attribute this error to Mr. Shaw. Severe as he is upon those 
who through misunderstanding, wilful or otherwise, have con- 
tinued to give a false picture of the Maid, with the result that 
she “‘ has remained the subject of anti-Clerical lies, of specifically 
Protestant lies, and of Roman Catholic evasions of her unconscious 
Protestantism,”’ it remains true that ‘“‘ there was a great wrong 
done to Joan and to the conscience of the world by her burning.” 
“ Wrong-doing for an idea, an institution, the maintenance of 
an accepted view of the basis of society, does not cease to be 
wrong-doing,” 4 and Mr. Shaw is right in asserting that no 
explanation should obscure that fact. 

But for the historian there is another side to the matter 
which cannot be overlooked. If hitherto we have been told not 
truth but “ lies ” about Joan, these, from one point of view, have 
a significance of which we must be prepared to take account. 
As we have already noticed, Mr. Shaw insists that Joan’s history 
in the world did not end with her execution, but rather began 
there; and if that history is also the concern of the historian he 
cannot neglect the “ lies ” with which it is bound up. In tracing 
the significance of a historical event in time, he may find himself 
forced to admit that “‘ legend ’’ may be as important as fact, that, 
in spite of “ historical revisions,” he must take account of the 
fictions they revise. It would be superfluous to point out that 
these are peculiarly associated with figures who have acquired 
the glamour and romance surrounding national heroes; and if 
in England we have been more concerned to attribute to our 
forefathers a genius for democratic government than to endow 
them with the heroic virtues, we have no cause to despise those 
whose national aspirations centre round a somewhat mythical 
Stephen Dushan or Joan of Arc. Nor must it be forgotten that, 
if Joan remains a living figure in modern France, it will be due 
not only to the researches of the historian, but to the annual 
panegyric of the parish priest. The legend of Magna Carta dies 
hard, and so too may the legend of Joan, “‘ ces nuages radieux du 
mythe qui, en la cachant, la faisaient apparaitre.”? To illustrate 
another factor which has contributed to the divers readings 
of Joan’s history, we may perhaps be allowed once more to cite 
Croce. Croce teaches that the interpretation of the past must 
change with the variation of the spirit which interprets it: the 
same past is one thing to men of one age, another thing to men 


1 Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, i. 373. 
* A. France, Vie de Jeanne d’ Arc, i. p. xix (dofinitive edn., i. p. xv). 
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of another. Thus Mr. Shaw can write: “I have, however, one 
advantage over the Elizabethans. I write in full view of the 
Middle Ages, which may be said to have been rediscovered in 
the middle of the nineteenth century after an eclipse of about 
four hundred and fifty years.”” Shakespeare, according to him, 
was incapable of writing a historical play with the Middle Ages 
for its setting : ‘‘ Although he was a Catholic by family tradition, 
his figures are all intensely Protestant, individualist, sceptical. . . . 
His kings are not statesmen; his cardinals have no religion.” 
And later writers, though credited with greater historical accuracy, 
fare little better at the hands of Mr. Shaw: ‘“‘ It would be far less 
misleading if they were wrong as to the facts, and right in their 
view of the facts.” It is just this which he himself claims to be, 
and what is to be our final verdict on this claim? What, from 
another standpoint, is to be the answer of the historian or of the 
teacher to the question, Is it history ? or to the objection that it 
is not history? This article is naturally concerned not with the 
literary or dramatic, but merely with a historical criticism of 
the play. It must leave on one side such questions as to whether 
the play (as distinct from the preface) offers any explanation 
of the causes of Joan’s powers and influence, or whether the 
reasons for the high place occupied by her in the estimation of 
Mr. Shaw are such as would have commended themselves to those 
responsible for her canonisation. The play is, in effect, a drama- 
tisation of the conflict of ideas of the waning Middle Ages centred 
round the person of Joan. Some, no doubt, who witness the 
play are unaware of the existence of that conflict; others may 
learn for the first time of the “‘ modernity ” of the Middle Ages; 
while others again, to judge from some remarks overheard at its 
performance by the writer, see in the introduction of “ modern 
politics ” but a trick of the playwright. But the fact remains that 
Mr. Shaw has given a picture of medieval problems which the 
teacher of history should not ignore. We have read recently in 
this journal of the services which can be rendered to history by 
literature, philosophy and the cinema, and elsewhere an attempt 
has been made to justify the work of the historical novelist as a 
contribution to the scientific study of history.!_ Mr. Shaw has now 
placed the historian under an obligation to the drama and the 
stage. The story is one with which all are familiar, though in 
historical teaching it may not loom large. It is one of which 
perhaps the child is half-unconsciously ashamed as belonging rather 


1 H. Butterfield, The Historical Novel (1924); cf. J. Schlumberger, Le lion 
devenu vieux (Paris, 1924), ° 
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to the nursery or the kindergarten, and on which the teacher 
(with possible examinations in view) does not care to spend 
much time. Yet its very familiarity will make it but the easier 
to learn the lesson taught by Mr. Shaw, and may encourage the 
application of his method to other stories and other epochs. 
Of the finality of his interpretation we cannot judge. Mr. Shaw, 
in attempting to give a historical portrait of Joan, has joined 
himself to those who study “les sciences historiques, petites 
sciences conjecturales qui se défont sans cesse aprés s’étre faites, 
et qu’on negligera dans cent ans,” ? and as long as interest in 
her persists, some critic in every age will doubtless discover 
afresh “la vraie Jeanne d’Arc.” But for the present the his- 
torian may be grateful to Mr. Shaw, not only for his study of 
Joan, but for the light he has thrown upon the method by which 
history may be both learnt and taught. 
J. H. Buckianp. 


1 E. Renan, Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse (25th ed., 1893), p. 263. 





ITALIAN INFLUENCES ON ENGLISH HISTORY DURING 
THE PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE! 


No aspect of English life and thought during the period of 
the Renaissance can be studied without reference to Italy. In 
the sphere of art and literature few scholars are prepared to 
deny the importance of Italian influences, although fewer still 
are agreed as to their nature and extent. In the sphere of history 
the problem is more intangible. Proofs of the intimate associ- 
ation between England and Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries require no searching out; but the effects of this 
association on the individual, on society and on the State show 
a tantalising elusiveness. Some examination of the ideas and 
achievements of those Englishmen who came most clearly under 
Italian influences may throw a gleam or two of light upon an 
obscure subject. 

During the greater part of the fifteenth century the influence 
of Italy in England was still most powerful in the sphere of 
commerce. Mr. Einstein has introduced to English readers the 
youthful Florentine banker Gierozo dei Pigli, who on May 31, 
1446, was given charge of a new business in London by Cosimo 
dei Medici and Giovanni Benci.?, By the terms of the contract 
the capital of the firm was fixed at £2500, Gierozo being assigned 
one-fifth of the profits, the senior partners two-fifths each. In 
case of loss, “ which God forbid!” it would be borne in the 
same proportions. Gierozo was also told the firms which he 
could trust and those which he had better avoid, the amount of 
credit he might give and the company he should keep. His 
story affords an interesting example of Italian business methods 
and of the continued importance of the banking connection 
between England and Florence. Again, Miss Scofield’s * account 
of the transactions between Edward IV and Gerard Caniziani 
show that this “factor and attorney of the fellowship of the 
Medici of Florence ” was almost as useful to Edward IV as were the 
Frescobaldi to Edward I and the Bardi and Peruzzi to Edward IL. 

1 Part of a lecture delivered at King’s College, London, 15 November, 1922. 

* Lewis Einstein, Italian Renaissance in England (1902), pp. 242-9 I 
should like to acknowledge my debt to this valuable little book with its excellent 
bibliography. 

* ©. L. Scofield, The Life and Reign of Edward IV (1923), ii. 420-8. 
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Meanwhile, under the sponsorship of commerce, diplomatic 
intercourse between England and Italy grew in organisation and 
importance. The first record of a Venetian consul in England is 
that of Andrea de Molino in 1410,! and throughout the century 
diplomatic agents of Venice found their way to the English 
Court with increasing frequency. In 1496, “‘ considering that 
the road to England was very long and very dangerous,” two 
merchants who were in London on their own business were 
asked to act as representatives of the Republic for the purpose 
of including Henry VII in the League of Venice.? Next year, 
however, Andrea Trevisano was accredited to Henry VII, and 
from that time forward the Venetian ambassador was an almost 
permanent figure at the English Court.® 

In the wake of the diplomat and the merchant came the 
scholar. Poggio Bracciolini made the acquaintance of Cardinal 
Beaufort in the course of his secretarial duties at the Council of 
Constance, and accepted his invitation to England in hopes, 
which were to prove illusory, of finding there both manuscripts 
and a patron.‘ Piero del Monte, the literary friend of Humphrey 
of Gloucester, and Polydore Vergil, the historian, both came to 
this country as collectors of papal dues. Italian merchants 
whom he met in his native Bristol inspired John Free to set out 


for Italy with only £10 in his pocket in search of the learning 
for which he craved. Scholarship, however, is a plant of less 
sturdy growth than either commerce or diplomacy. In order 
to flourish it needs enlightened and open-handed patronage. 
The beginnings of humanism in England are due largely to the 
initiative of one man, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, him whom 


“ce 


Thomas Hearne describes as “a truly great man, one that was 
both a Scholar himself and the chiefest Promoter of Learning 
and Scholars at that time.’ Humphrey of Gloucester’s con- 
tribution to the cause of humanism in England is twofold. In 
the first place the books which he collected brought serious study 
on modern lines within the reach of English students. Secondly, 
he was the first Englishman to express in his own personality 
the humanist ideal. The intermediary between Duke Humphrey 
and the Italian humanists was Zano Castiglione, Bishop of 
Bayeux, the French scion of a great Italian house. In 1434 the 
Bishop set out for the Council of Basel as the representative of 
Henry VI, having been commissioned by Duke Humphrey to 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, Vol. I. p. ix. 
* Ibid., p. liv; ef. No. 675. § Jbid., No, 741. 
* Poggio Bracciolini, Epistole, i, 43, 70, 74. 
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buy as many books as he could find, especially such as had been 
written by Guarino da Verona and Leonardo Bruni.! From 
Basel he passed to Florence, whither Eugenius IV summoned the 
Council in 1439 and where the flower of Italian scholarship was 
gathered. The Council of Florence stands out as a landmark in 
the history of the Renaissance owing to the opportunities which 
it afforded for intercourse between learned Greeks, such as 
Bessarion and Gemisthus Pletho, and Italian scholars and patrons 
—Bruni, Poggio, Cesarini, Thomas of Sarzana (the future Pope 
Nicholas V), Cosimo dei Medici and their like. Such men were 
already awakened to the heritage of Greece, and they hailed the 
Council as a means of making its treasures their own. Among 
this brilliant company moved Zano Castiglione, singing the 
praises of the noble English Duke, his master, and winning for 
him lasting fame among Italian men of letters. After reading 
Leonardo Bruni’s Latin version of Aristotle’s Ethics, which was 
undoubtedly among the books purchased by Zano, Duke Hum- 
phrey suggested that Bruni should undertake a translation of 
the Politics. The work was completed and dedicated to Duke 
Humphrey, but apparently the reward which he offered was 
not commensurate with Bruni’s own estimation of the value of 
his labours. Hardly had the Duke received the books and a 
laudatory epistle from the translator before the dedication was 
changed to Eugenius IV. Nevertheless the manuscript, or a 
copy of it, remains in the Bodleian Library to this day. Mean- 
while the Milanese scholar, Pier Candido Decembrio, saw in the 
rupture with Bruni an opportunity for offering his own services 
to the Duke as the translator of Plato’s Republic. After various 
delays and much correspondence a complete Latin version of 
the Republic arrived to swell Duke Humphrey’s rapidly growing 
library. Moreover, this generous son of Oxford, hearing that 
his University had fallen on evil days and that it lacked students, 
money, and above all books, proceeded to supply its most urgent 
need out of his own store. Between the years 1435 and 1444 
he presented some three hundred volumes to the University. 
Through your magnificent donation, wrote the authorities, we 
who till lately were poor indeed in books are now richer than 
any other University in these treasures. Whatever has been 
written that is worth reading is now accessible to all comers. 
We wish you could see the students bending over your books in 


1 Mario Borsa, “‘ Pier Candido Decembrio e l’umanesimo in Lombardia :” 
Arch, Stor. Lomb., x. (1893), 1-75. 
* Bodley MS. 2143 (Auct. F. v. 27). 
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their greediness and thirst for knowledge.1 The most important 
items in this splendid benefaction were the Latin works and the 
translations from Greek authors which had been procured from 
Italy. These and the Greek dictionary, also presented by Duke 
Humphrey, constituted the first stage in the revival of classical 
learning in England. 

In his preface to a treatise on a favourite topic of the human- 
ists, the comparative merits of arms and letters, Lapo da Castig- 
lionchio speaks of Duke Humphrey as one to whom such a work 
can fittingly be dedicated, seeing that his fame as a soldier has 
spread throughout Europe, while he surpasses all other princes 
of his day in “learning, eloquence and the humane studies.” 
“You have no real pleasure apart from the reading of books,” 
writes Piero del Monte in another dedicatory epistle, and he goes 
on to show that the Duke’s interests lie “ not only in one art or 
science, which might be considered sufficient, but in nearly all of 
them... . This, which in a private person would call forth 
great praise, in a prince can never be sufficiently extolled and 
preached.” 2 Like so many of his Italian friends, he was strongly 
attracted towards medical studies, still more towards the study of 
the “great broad mind of Plato, which indeed,” he wrote to 
Decembrio, ‘‘ we find to be a heavenly constellation.” *? To 
Aineas Sylvius he is the prince patron who “ cultivates poets and 
venerates orators,” to whom the introduction of humane learning 
into barbaric England is due.* Side by side with his literary 
interests and his military career, Duke Humphrey aimed at 
playing a leading réle in the politics of England and of Europe. 
If he lacked what Machiavelli has taught us to call virtw, the driving 
force which enables a man not only to seize opportunities but to 
pursue them in the face of obstacles until the end is won, and if 
for that reason he remains only a gifted amateur in politics and 
no maker of history, he is nevertheless a true Renaissance prince, 
an abiding witness to the reality of Italian influence in fifteenth- 
century England. 

The work which had been begun by Duke Humphrey was 
carried on by a band of scholars who crossed the Alps in search 
of the learning which Italy alone could give. The connection 


1 Epist. Acad. Oxon. (ed. H. Anstey, Oxf. Hist. Soc., 1898), i, 244 (1445); 
ef. the lists on pp. 179-83, 204, 232-7, and other letters, passim. 

* Creighton, ‘‘ Some literary correspondence of Duke Humphrey of Glouces- 
ter:” Eng. Hist. Rev., x. (1895), 99. 

* Mario Borsa, ‘“‘ Correspondence of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
Pier Candido Decembrio:” ibid., xix. (1904) 509 seqq.; ef. ibid. xx. (1905). 

* Opera (ed. Basel), Ep. 64. 
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between Gloucester and his spiritual children, William Grey, 
Bishop of Ely, John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Robert Flemming, 
John Gunthorpe and John Free, is not easy to trace. Yet at 
least they were all Oxford men, at a time when the Duke’s bene- 
faction had made it possible to study the rudiments of humanism 
in Oxford as nowhere else in England. Moreover, they all 
studied under Guarino, and Duke Humphrey’s desire to possess 
his books is the first indication that we have of the influence of 
this great humanist educator in England. A generation of 
scholars was succeeded by a generation of teachers. William 
Selling returned from Italy to make his monastery at Canterbury 
a centre of learning, where real facilities for the study of Greek 
were to be found for the first time in England. Selling first 
taught Thomas Linacre the classics, and with the return to 
Oxford of Linacre and his two friends Grocyn and Latimer 
after their travels and studies in Italy, humanist teaching took 
root in the University. The foundation of Corpus Christi by 
Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in 1517, as a college for the 
promotion of the new learning, gives proof of the extent to which 
English scholars were impregnated with the ideals of Italy. 
Greeks and Italians were mentioned in the statutes as especially 
eligible for the office of lecturer. Provision was made for the 
maintenance of a scholar in Italy for a three years’ course of 
study. The works of Poliziano and Lorenzo Valla were recom- 
mended for vacation reading. 

With the era of the Tudors, Italian influences spread from 
the University to the Court and from the Court to English society 
in general. The Tudor monarchs surrounded themselves with 
Italian secretaries, musicians, artists, physicians, riding-masters, 
fencing-masters. Among the chief agents for the propagation 
of Italian ideals at the Court of Henry VIII was Thomas Crom- 
well, who had tasted life in Italy as a soldier of fortune and a 
trader, and had soaked himself in her literature and _ politics. 
“‘ As you wished to make me a good Italian some time since, by 
promising to lend me the Triumphs of Petrarch, I beg you to 
send it . .. and especially, if you have it, the Cortigiano in 
Italian.” * So wrote Edmund Bonner to Cromwell in 1530. 
In 1549 a certain William Thomas, who had spent five years in 
Italy, forwarded from Padua to “ his verie good friende Maister 
Tamworth,” a work entitled The Principal Rules of the Italian 


1 Maxwell Lyte, History of the University of Oxford, 405 seqq. 
* Lettere and Papers, Henry VIII, iv. 6346; cf. R. B. Merriman, Life and 
Letters of Thomas Cromwell, i, 85. 
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Grammar with a Dictionarie for better understandynge of Boccace 
Petrarcha and Dante, which he had written at his friend’s request. 
This was published in 1550, and subsequent editions in 1560, 
1562 and 1567 testified to its popularity. Meanwhile Thomas 
returned to England and was made a Clerk of the Privy Council. 
He published T'he Historie of Italie, a boke excedyng profitable to 
be redde, dedicated to the Earl of Warwick (1549), and a trans- 
lation of Barbaro’s T'ravels dedicated to Edward VI as “ a poore 
newe yeres gift” (1550). Thomas’s writings are the forerunners 
of the translations of Italian works on every variety of subject 
with which Elizabethan England was flooded, and which represent 
the high-water mark of Italian influences. In the sphere of 
history we find Geoffrey Fenton’s translation of Guicciardini’s 
Storia d’Italia (1579), Bedingfield’s translation of Machiavelli’s 
Storia Florentina (1595), and Lewkenor’s of Contarini’s Republica 
e Magistrati di Venezia (1599). There are translations of courtesy 
books without number, among them Sir Thomas Hoby’s 
rendering of Castiglione’s Cortegiano (1561); Peterson’s trans- 
lation of dalla Casa’s Galateo, dedicated to the Earl of Leicester 
(1576); and a version (1586) made partly from the French, partly 
from the original Italian, of Stefano Guazzi’s La Civil Conver- 
satione. In 1573 one Peter Whitehouse produced an English 
version of Machiavelli’s Arte della Guerra, dedicating it to Queen 
Elizabeth as “‘ the first-fruits of a poor soldier’s study.” Trans- 
lations of books on moral and political philosophy, on travel, on 
painting, on riding, and of works by Boccaccio, Bandello, Leon 
Battista Alberti, Ariosto, followed one another in quick succession. 
Italian books were printed in London in the original, and, on the 
other hand, Italians settled in England published books in the 
language of their adopted country. Among the earliest of these 
is the work of Vincenzo Saviolio, the fencing-master, entitled 
Vincentio Saviolio, his Practise, and dedicated to “‘ the English 
Achilles,” Robert, Earl of Essex (1594). Well might Roger 
Ascham exclaim: ‘‘ More Papistes be made by your merry 
books of Italy than by your earnest books of Louvain.” ! Yet 
side by side with the merry books, sermons and devotional 
treatises by Italian reformers such as Ochino and Paleario also 
found their English translators and readers. 

Throughout the Tudor period England was steadily becoming 
impregnated with the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. Turning 
from fact to theory we ask ourselves: What exactly does this 
mean? A movement which can be summed up as “ the redis- 


1 The Scholemaster (ed. Mayor), p. 80, 
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covery of the world and the rediscovery of man ” could hardly fail 
to endow England with a new conception of the individual, 
Develop human personality and you will conquer the world. 
Such is the creed of the humanists; and the practical application 
of it can be seen in the great Italians—Lorenzo dei Medici, 
Leonardo da Vinci and their fellows, men who bear witness to the 
fact that all life is one, and that a statesman is a better statesman 
if he is also a poet and a cultivator of the arts, that the more 
intimate and varied his knowledge of life the greater the artist, 
It needed a generation or more to free a conservative nation from 
the toils of medieval departmentalism and medieval asceticism ; 
but in the course of the sixteenth century the educational precepts 
of Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino gradually impressed themselves 
on English minds. The value of learning as a training for states- 
manship; the interaction of body and mind which demands that 
the training of both mind and body should be blended in one 
system ; the futility of educational methods which inspire no sense 
of joy in work and make learning a matter of pain rather than of 
pleasure—these discoveries of the humanist educators find ex- 
pression in the works of Sir Thomas Elyot and Roger Ascham 
as well as in later Elizabethan writers. Elyot was distinguished 
both as a scholar and as a public servant, and he carried on his 
literary work in the midst of an active political career. His most 
famous book, The Governour, written in 1530 and dedicated to 
Henry VIII, deals with ‘“‘ the education of them that hereafter 
may be demed worthy to be governours of the publike weale under 
your hyghnesse.” Its subject matter, says the author, “I have 
gathered as well of the sayenges of most noble autours (grekes 
and latynes) as by myne owne experience, I beinge continually 
trayned in some dayly affaires of the publike weale of this your 
moste noble realme all mooste from my chylhode.” 1 His other 
publications include a medical treatise entitled The Castel of 
Helth, a translation of T'he rules of a Christian lyfe made by Picus 
erle of Mirandula, and various translations from Greek authors. 
He sets himself to combat “ that pestiferous opinion that gret 
learned men be unapt to the ministration of thinges of waighty 
importaunce,” * and bewails the negligence of English parents in 
educational matters. “If they hiare a Schole maister to teche 
in their houses they chiefly enquire with howe small a salary he 
will be contented and never do inserche howe muche good lernynge 
he hath.” He recommends that painting or carving should be 


1 The Governour (ed. H. H. 8. Croft, 1880): The Proheme, pp. 1-5. 
2 Ibid., p. clxiii: Preface to Image of Governance. 
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taught to any child who shows aptitude for it, defending himself 
against the charge of making “ of a noble man a mason or peynter ”’ 
by showing how a prince may use his talent in designing “ engynes 
for the warre ” or in making sketch-maps of an enemy’s country. 
He is at one with the educationists of our own day when he writes : 
‘I dare affirme a man shal more profite in one wike by figures and 
chartis, well and perfectly made, than he shall by the only reding 
or heryng . . . by the space of halfe a yere at the lest.” A 
considerable portion of his treatise is taken up with discussing 
the advantages of various forms of physical exercise. Wrestling, 
running, swimming, riding, dancing and shooting with the long- 
bow are all commended. On the other hand, the Renaissance 
distaste for everything which detracts from personal dignity, 
which makes Castiglione speak of tumbling as “ ill-suited to a 
gentleman,” ? breathes in Elyot’s censure of football as a pastime 
“to be utterly abjected of all noble men . . . wherein is nothinge 
but beastlie furie and extreme violence.” * It is nearly four 
hundred years since the Governour was written, yet the educational 
system which it advocates has in the main survived. Mr. Glad- 
stone, studying the classics and felling trees at Hawarden in the 
intervals of political life, is a man after Elyot’s own heart. That 
Elyot is a product of Italian influence is proved by the use which 
he makes of the works of Francesco Patrizi and other Italian 
writers, by the friends with whom he associated and by the whole 
spirit of his writings. His interest in medicine is the fruit of his 
intimacy with Linacre, who graduated in medicine at Padua, and 
who, like Marsilio Ficino, looked to “‘ Galen, prince of phisitions,” 4 
as his master in the art of healing. The enthusiasms and the 
prejudices of the humanists are all his. Thomas Cromwell was 
his patron, Sir Thomas More, the fine flower of English humanism, 
was his friend. 

As an example of Elizabethan educational theories Thomas 
Blunderville may be cited. In a compilation derived from Italian 
writers and dedicated to the Earl of Leicester, he thus defines the 
object of historical study: “To gather thereof such judgement 
and knowledge as you may thereby be the more able as well to 
direct your private actions as to give Counsell lyke a most prudent 
Counsellor in publyke causes.” Wisdom and experience, as all 
humanists agreed, are the fruits of the study of history, and 
Blunderville cannot tell whether he “‘ may deryde or rather pitie 


1 The Governour (ed. H. H. 8. Croft, 1880): The Proheme, pp. 113, 43, 45. 
* It Cortegiano, Book I: “ poco sono a gentil homo conveniente.” 
* The Governour, p. 295. ‘ Ibid., p. 169, 
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the great follie of those which having consumed all theyr lyfe tyme 
in hystories, doe know nothing in the ende but the discents, genea- 
loges and petygrees of noble men, and when such a King or 
Emperour raigned and such lyke stuffe.”’ + 

No less important than its effect upon the individual was the 
influence of Italy in fostering the Englishman’s all too little 
developed social sense. The Italian of the Renaissance was a 
citizen of the world. His hall-mark was civilia. He was inter- 
ested in everything and everybody, and to make himself acceptable 
to all comers was part of his stock-in-trade. Above all he was 
possessed by a passion for conversation, which he looked upon as 
“the full perfection of learning,’ ‘the beginning and end of 
knowledge.” William Thomas, in a curious little treatise 
entitled The Pilgrim, written apparently while he was still in 
Italy, but not published in his lifetime, affords an interesting 
example of the influence of Italy in weaning England from her 
inborn hostility towards strangers, and in developing in her 
midst the symposium habit.* The subject of the treatise is a 
defence of Henry VIII, couched in the form of a dialogue, of which 
the scene is laid in Bologna “‘ after supper on an evenyng sittyng 
by the fyre in the company of seven or eight gentylmen, in a riche 
marchaunt man’s house.” The conversation turned on England, 
the Italians being eager for information on its size, fertility, 
government and customs. “ What meaneth it,” they asked 
presently, “‘that your nation supporteth no straunger, as by dayly 
profe it is right well sene, when an outlandish man passeth by you 
call hym dogg, knave and other lyke names? ’’* Thomas replied 
that the discourtesy had been due in times past to England’s 
isolation, and to her suspicion that those strangers who visited 
her shores came to rob her of her wealth. “ But at this day it is 
all otherwise, for lyke as your marchauntes do practise in England, 
so oure marchaunts do now trafficque abrode and by traveyle 
have attayned such knowledge of civilitie, that I warrant you those 
straungers that now repayre into England, are as well receyved 
or sene and as muche made of, as of any other region of all Europe, 
especially in the Prince his courte.” Finding that Thomas was 
“earnest in his Kynges favour,” one of the Italians asked how 


1 The true order and methode of wryting and reading Hystories, according to 
the precepts of Francisco Patricio and Accontio Tridentino, 1574. (Pages not 
numbered, ) 

* Guazzo, La civil conversatione (Venetia, 1581), pp. 18, 21. 

* W. Thomas, Works (ed, Aubant, 1774), pp. 1 seqq.; cf. also The Pilgrim 
(ed. J. A. Froude, 1861), a modernised version. An Italian version of The 
Pilgrim was published in 1552, * Ibid., p. 10, 
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this could be, “‘ synce he hath bene knowen and noted over all, 
to be the greatest tyraunt that ever was in England.”! Thomas, 
fearing to provoke a quarrel by his reply, sought leave to depart, 
but the others besought him to stay in order that they might 
“hear the matter reasonably disputed.” So a lively debate on 
Henry VIII's character began, and, although feeling ran high at 
moments, Thomas was encouraged “‘ to defende the cause which 
I had taken in hand without respect or feare.” 2 The episode 
reflects the customs of an age and nation which regarded dis- 
cussions upon literary, philosophical, social and political problems 
as the most humane of pastimes, and which found in the friendly 
atmosphere created by a common meal the most congenial setting 
for debate. Our thoughts turn to Marsilio Ficino’s villa at 
Careggi in the shade of the pine-woods of Montevecchio, where 
members of the Platonic Academy met to feast and to philosophise 
together, or to the Palace of Urbino, where the Duchess and her 
guests discussed the character of the perfect courtier until “a rosy 
dawn ” broke over Monte Catria.* It is no mere coincidence that 
Roger Ascham, ardent admirer of Jl Cortegiano, should preface 
his work on The Scholemaster by an account of a dinner given by 
Sir William Cecil, ‘‘ hir Highnesse Principall Secretarie,”’ to various 
of the Queen’s councillors, at which the conversation turned on 
education and so inspired Ascham to formulate his ideas. Italian 
influence, again, can be traced in the graceful pavilions which 
adorn the gardens of Hampton Court and other Renaissance 
mansions. There the cultivated Englishmen of the day met to 
banquet in the Italian fashion and to enjoy good food and good 
talk amid beautiful surroundings. 

The political thought of Tudor England reflects the tenets of 
humanism with remarkable fidelity. The State as an extension 
of the individual, at once the embodiment of the national genius 
and the medium through which the personality of the prince can 
express itself; absolute monarchy as “the best and most sure 
governaunce ;”’ * the preservation and increase of the State as 
the supreme end of political life—such are the common themes of 
the political writers of the day. Elyot bases his championship of 
monarchy on the principle that ‘they which excelle other in 
understandynge ” should rule. ‘‘ Such,” he says, ‘‘ oughte to 

* W. Thomas, Works (ed. Aubant, 1774), p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 

* Cortegiano, Book IV. ‘Thomas considers that ‘‘ The Duke's palaice ia a 
varie faire house, but not so excellent as Conte Baldasar in his Courtisane doeth 


commende it” (Historie of Italie, p. 214). 
* Elyot, Governour, p. 11. 
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be set in a more highe place than the residue where they may se 
and also be sene; that by the beames of theyr excellent witte, 
shewed throughe the glasse of auctoritie, others of inferior under- 
standynge may be directed to the way of vertue and commodious 
livynge.” 1 Because “ vertue is not so constant in a multitude,” 
the rule of an aristocracy tends towards envy and contention and is 
less satisfactory than that of “ one soveraigne governour.” To 
William Thomas ambition and tyranny are ‘“ two notable evilles 
that growe of ordinarie in the nobilitie,” and although they are 
more tolerable than “ the isolence, inconstancie, perill and ignor- 
aunce of the multitude,” the rule of a prince “ though he were a 
Tyraune”’ is preferable to both.2, He looks upon Henry VIII as a 
type of the perfect prince, ‘‘ whose wisdom, vertue and bountye, 
my wittes suffiseth not to declare ’’; “ of personage he was one 
of the godlyest men that lyved in his tyme, verye highe of stature 
and proportioned in all his members unto that height, of counte- 
nance he was most amiable, curteous and beninge in gesture unto 
all persons and specially unto straungers. . . . Prudent he was in 
counsell and farre castyng, most liberall in rewardyng his faithful 
servauntes. He was learned in all sciences and had the gyft of 
many tongues. He was a perfect theologien, a good philosopher, 
and a strong man of arms . . . a perfect buylder, as well of for- 
tresses as of pleasaunt palayces . . . there was no kynde of 
necessary knowledge from a Kynges degree to a Carters but that he 
had an honest sight in it.” * Thomas’s portrait of Henry VIII 
may err in the direction of flattery, but it is a faithful picture of 
what Italy had taught England to look for in her prince, and of the 
pattern upon which Henry strove to model himself. With regard 
to the influence of the most famous of all Italian political philoso- 
phers in England, it is evident that political theorists and practical 
politicians alike had drunk deep at the Machiavellian fount. 
There was just sufficient resemblance between the needs of Tudor 
England and the problems of Italy as seen by Machiavelli to 
attract English statesmen to his teaching. Unity and independ- 
ence, freedom from internal faction and from foreign intervention, 
these boons were what both Machiavelli and English patriots of 
the sixteenth century craved for their country. So much of 
what was said and done in the political world breathed Machia- 
velli’s spirit and even reproduced his language. Thomas, in 
discussing the question, “‘ What Prince’s amitie is best?” lays 
it down as an axiom that the object of all foreign alliances is “ to 
mainteigne one’s owne,” and comes to the conclusion that the 


1 Elyot, Governour, p. 6, * Worka, pp. 159-69. 8 Ibid., p. 122. 
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“‘amitie ” of the power “‘ that may most annoye ” is more worth 
having than “ his that may most assist.”” 1 He sees the world as a 
medley of conflicting principles—light and darkness, white and 
black, hot and cold—in which man strives against odds to “ gather 
any profitt,” and he quotes Machiavelli’s authority for his con- 
viction that “ he is to be esteemed the wisest and happiest man 
that in proceading maketh least discords with tyme.” ? Cardinal 
Pole tells us that Thomas Cromwell offered to lend him a book by 
“ modern writer, most gifted and discerning,” * which he after- 
wards discovered to be Machiavelli’s Prince. It was not based on 
empty speculation like Plato’s Republic, which had been written 
many centuries ago, and yet its theories had never been put into 
practice. “In these matters,’ Cromwell urged, “ a brief treatise 
by a man of experience is worth many volumes of the philosophers.”’ 
Cromwell is perhaps the most whole-hearted disciple of Machia- 
velli among English statesmen, but Burleigh also studied his 
works, and it would be difficult to say whether Queen Elizabeth 
or her father approached more nearly to Machiavelli’s conception of 
an ideal ruler. ‘‘ Whoever desires to introduce reforms into a 
state and to see them accepted and maintained to everyone’s 
satisfaction, must retain at least the shadow of old institutions, 
so that it may appear to the people that nothing has been altered, 
while in fact the new order is entirely different from the old.” 
The most brilliant application of Machiavellian doctrine is to be 
found not in any one individual, but in the Tudor State and in the 
Tudor Church. 

At a time when Italian influences were apparently at their 
height a note of superiority, even of antagonism, creeps into the 
English attitude towards them. “ There is an ancient complaint 
made by many that our countrymen usually bring three thinges 
with them out of Italy: a naughty conscience, an empty purse 
and a weake stomache.”’ So writes Jerome Turler in 1575.5 The 
very Alps appeared to one writer as an object lesson set up by the 
Almighty between English and Italians to “‘ teach us that we 
should shut up from them all access or entrance into our country.” 
This is the anonymous author of a tract published in 1591, 

1 Works, pp. 147 seqgq. 2 Ibid., pp. 131 seqq. 

* Pole, Apologia ad Carolum V (Brescia, 1744), cc. xxix, xxx. The Prince 
was not in print at the date (1528 or 1529) of the conversation between Pole 
and Cromwell; but the latter might well have possessed a MS. of a work already 
famous, and written in 1513. He cites the book in support of theories as to the 
behaviour of a counsellor towards his prince, which are quite in Machiavelli’s vein. 

* Machiavelli, Discorsi, I. c. 25. Cf. also W. Alison Phillips, ‘‘ Influence of 


Machiavelli on the Reformation in England:” Nineteenth Century, Dec, 1896. 
® The Traveiler, p. 65. 
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entitled Discourse of the great subtilitie and wonderful wisedome of the 
Italians whereby they beare sway over the most part of Christendome 
and cunninglie behave themselves to fetch the Quintescence out of the 
people’s purses. Here speaks the spirit of an age in which re- 
ligious strife and political conspiracy had engendered a distrust of 
Italy and the Italians, no less fervent than the admiration which 
still accompanied it. Roger Ascham, while acknowledging that 
the Italian tongue is after Greek and Latin that which he likes 
and loves above all other, enlarges on the dangers of Italian 
travel and deplores bringing home to England “ the religion, the 
learning, the policie, the experience, the manners of Italie.” ! 
What, he asks, do our young men bring back in the way of religion ? 
“‘ Papistrie or worse.” Of learning? “ Lesse commonly than 
they carried out with them.” Of policy? “A factious heart, a 
discoursing head, a mynde to meddle in all men’s matters.” Of 
experience? ‘‘ Plenty of new mischieves never knowne in England 
before.” Of manners? ‘“ Varietie of vanities and chaunge of 
filthy lyving.” 

In the reaction against Italian influences it was made plain that 
England after all was not the home of the Renaissance. For a 
time she fell captive to the spell which bewitched Europe and held 
out eager hands towards all that Italy had to give. Yet what she 
grasped were aspects of the great awakening rather than the spirit 
of the Renaissance as a whole. England imbibed from Italy a 
new conception of the dignity and powers of man, she learned the 
value of education, and she also learned how to appreciate and 
foster the amenities of life. In more practical spheres she received 
training in commerce and diplomacy and in various branches of 
technical science. Yet it is doubtful whether Englishmen shared 
in the passionate worship of beauty which was of the very essence 
of the Italian Renaissance, nor does it seem that they made the 
Platonism of the Renaissance their own. To many an Italian, 
intent on self-culture and mastery of the world, Platonism supplied 
an ideal element, a touch of other-worldliness, without which 
humanism would have been bankrupt. It afforded a way of 
escape from the blatant selfishness and materialism which were 
the logical outcome of the humanist creed. England saw the 
evils of the Renaissance without the veil in which Platonism 
hid them, and criticised from the standpoint of morality and of 
the common weal. There were greedy and unscrupulous men 
without number in Tudor England, but the thought of the age 
refused to regard religion solely as the handmaid of politics, or 


1 Scholemaster, pp. 69, 79. 
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to admit that the ordinary standards of morality could be set 
aside in the cause of individual or national advancement. The 
Puritan in William Thomas prevented him from being an out-and- 
out Machiavellian, Henry VIII never quite buried the theologian 
in the statesman. English statesmen dallied with the theory of 
absolutism in the sixteenth century only to reject it in the seven- 
teenth. The conception of the prince as the embodiment of the 
nation, to whose complete development every individual interest 
must be sacrificed, yields before the idea of justice, which “ is to 
gyve to every manne his owne.”! So, even in the age of the 
Renaissance, Italian influences on English history are impatient 
of definition. Like other foreign influences they stirred England 
profoundly without materially affecting the course of her develop- 
ment. Their most permanent effects are social rather than political. 
Italian influences permeated the fabric of English life, but the 
fabric itself remained unmoved. 
Crom1a M. Apy. 


1 Elyot, Governour, ii. 190, 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Turovanout the sixteenth, seventeenth and most of the 
eighteenth centuries, direct European contact with India was 
by the long, slow route around the Cape of Good Hope. After 
having become masters of the ocean passage, the English had 
little desire to return to the Mediterranean trade, which had 
once been depended upon for Oriental goods. The French, 
however, being largely excluded from the Cape route, and situated 
closer to the Levant, seem to have considered from time to time 
the possibility of undoing their insular rivals by approaching 
India along the more direct overland lines, either through Egypt 
or through Turkey in Asia and Mesopotamia or Persia. French 
interest in the Near East is of long standing. Sentimental, if 
not economic and political, connections have been maintained 
with but few interruptions ever since the time of the Crusades, 
as French historians and imperialists are fond of pointing out. 
It is recorded that when Francis I made an alliance with the 
Turks against the Emperor Charles V, he assumed the protection 
of the Christians in Syria. Louis XIV issued letters patent, 
declaring that he took “under his special protection . . . all 
the Christians who inhabited the Lebanon mountains.” 1 Already 
French penetration into Persia had begun. Overtures for 
diplomatic relations were made by Richelieu in 1626, and con- 
tinued by some of the French East India companies, In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Persian armies were gener- 
ally drilled and frequently commanded by French military 
officers. French intrigues at Constantinople were continuous, 
and towards the close of the eighteenth century French agents 
made brief but notable headway in securing special privileges 
in Egypt.” 

French motives in promoting these activities in the nearer 


1G. Poignant, in Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, vol. 35, pp. 265-6, 
map p. 271; Le Comte de Cressaté, La Syrie Frangaise, pp. 22-3, passim. 

* British and Foreign State Papers, IV, No. 732; G. N. Curzon, Persia and 
the Persian Question, II, 548-9; Le Comte Alfred de Gardane, Mission du Général 
Gardane en Perse, p. 16; Pére Pacifique de Provins, Relation du Voyage de Perse 
(1631); Quarterly Review, xxvi (1810), 444-5. 
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East were, in general, twofold : first, to secure any commercial 
advantages there were to be had in those countries themselves ; 
secondly, to build up a line of communications between their 
possessions in India and the eastern Mediterranean. The latter 
development was expected to contribute to the increase of their 
holdings in India at the expense of the English. French reverses 
in India and Indian waters during the War of the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years’ War hardly interrupted the 
process of currying favour with such Asiatic potentates as were 
readily approachable and from whom any favours might be 
anticipated. It is an open question whether the beginnings of 
interest shown by the English in the countries bordering on the 
eastern Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf were 
not due to French enterprise in those regions. In any case, 
French opposition figured at all times and at all points in English 
plans for opening up any kind of contact between Eastern Europe 
and India. The chief significance, therefore, of these activities 
of the French in the East is not that they redounded in any way 
to French advantage, but that they tended to keep alive the 
idea of approaching India and the Farther East along the lines 
of the trade routes employed in medieval times. While the full 
development of these shorter passages awaited the nineteenth 
century, promising beginnings were made during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth. This chapter in the history of the Anglo- 
Indian relations has thus far been overlooked.! Indeed, it 
appears to have been almost completely forgotten in the stress 
of the Napoleonic wars, and has been preserved only in the 
records of the East India Company.? 

The first suggestion for a definite plan to make use of a route 
through the Red Sea and Egypt for purposes of communication 
is contained in a sentence occurring in a dispatch from Warren 
Hastings to the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
in London, dated 18 November, 1773, stating that 

Messrs. Thornhill, Halford, and Killikan, having some time ago communicated 
to him the plan of a (trading) voyage to Suez, he was induced by the Prospects 
which the introduction of this new and hitherto untried Channel of Trade afforded 
him both of improving the General Commerce of these provinces and of establish- 


ing a new and continual Communication of Letters with the Honble. Court in 
England, to take a concern in it. 


SaITniaassetinan aaa te 

1 Cf. my paper on “ The Growth of British Interest in the Route to India,” 
in the Journal of Indian History, II (1923), 165-77. 

* The documents upon which this article is based will be found in vol. 5 of 
the Egypt and Red Sea section of the Factory Records of the old East India 
Company, preserved in the archives of the India Office. That volume is not 
paged, and hence it has not been practicable to give specific references; but its 
contents are arranged, roughly, in chronological order. 
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Believing that any reasonable attempt to expedite the exceedingly 
slow and unsatisfactory communications existing with India 
would be justified, especially since the expenses of the trial were 
to be borne by the four merchants mentioned, the Court con- 
sented to the proposal, and placed a schooner at their service, 
to accompany their trading vessel and to make a survey of the 
Red Sea, “that Navigation being hitherto unknown.” Early 
in 1774, however, before the news of the approval of the 
Directors had reached India, two small vessels set out for the 
Red Sea from Calcutta, where much interest awaited the out- 
come. But Fate did not smile on this pioneering venture. 
Hastings reported to the Court that “‘soon after the Departure 
of these vessels, they were overtaken by a Violent Gale of Wind 
in the Bay, in which the (trading) Ship received great damage . . . 
and the Schooner has not since been heard of.” ! 

Under a less vigorous Indian administration than that of 
Warren Hastings, this might well have ended the whole plan for 
utilising the Red Sea and the overland passage through Egypt. 
But while the incident was discouraging, it merely gave Hastings 
time for maturing his arrangements for subsequent voyages to 
the Red Sea. This, he wrote, he considered a matter of great 
“public utility.” In 1775, therefore, he dispatched agents to 
Cairo, to arrange, if possible, for privileges of trade from India 
and for a regular system of communications through Egypt. 
Making liberal use of presents, these intermediaries were able to 
secure a very favourable treaty with the Egyptian Beys, who, 
although nominally vassals of the Sultan of Turkey, actually 
enjoyed a great degree of independence at this time. This treaty, 
in comparison with the Capitulations granted to the English 
nation in the previous century, was remarkably inclusive in its 
terms. It provided for “ a reciprocal and entirely perfect liberty 
of navigation and commerce between the subjects on each part, 
through all and every the Dominions and Provinces under their 
Government in India and Egypt, concerning all and singular 
kinds of goods... .” English merchant vessels were to pay 
anchorage charges in Egyptian ports, and goods brought in for 
sale were to pay customs duties of 6} per cent. to 8 per cent., but 
only after such goods were sold. Cairo was appointed as the 
Egyptian market.2 But what is more interesting from the 


1 India Office, Factory Records, Egypt and the Red Sea, vol. 5: extract from 
a General Letter from Bengal, 15 March, 1774. 

2 Ibid., “ Treaty of Navigation and Commerce between the Most Serene and 
Mahometan Bey of upper and lower Egypt, and the Honble. Warren Hastings, 
Esqr., President and Governor for affairs of the British Nation in Bengal . . . 
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present point of view is the fact that at the same time the Egyptian 
authorities agreed to suspend all restrictions on the sending of 
express messengers through Egypt with sealed packets. Thus 
was rapid progress being made towards the establishment of an 
overland route between England and India long before steam 
had become the principal agent in transportation. 

The response to the privileges obtained was immediate. 
Merchant vessels, fitted out and laden in Indian ports, as if 
confident of the favourable result of the negotiations, made their 
appearance in the Red Sea almost as soon as the agreement was 
completed, and were soon unloading at Suez. Packets and 
dispatches brought at the same time were promptly transported 
from Suez to Cairo by special messengers, who carried them 
thence to Alexandria. There they were shipped for England in 
some of the many vessels from all parts of Europe which were 
attracted annually to Alexandria. At first the new plan of com- 
munication appeared to give great promise. The chief difficulties 
were the seasonal adverse winds of the Indian Ocean and the 
dangerous, uncharted shores of the Red Sea. While the authority 
and the profit of the Beys continued unabated there appears to 
have been no great difficulty in sending dispatches across Egypt, 
other than that presented by the desert between Suez and Cairo. 

The Egyptian trade began to take on good proportions. 
Before long the Directors of the East India Company deemed it 
necessary to have a resident agent at Cairo to have general 
oversight of commercial transactions and to expedite such 
packets of correspondence as might from time to time come 
from England or from India. Such an agent was found in one 
George Baldwin. He had long been interested as a merchant in 
the Mediterranean trade with Egypt, was well acquainted with 
that country, and was just about to proceed to Cairo as an agent 
of the Levant Company. Learning of this, the Directors of the 
East India Company commissioned him to act as their agent as 
well, offering him a small additional salary, payment of expenses, 
and a bonus on each package of correspondence safely expedited 
through Egypt under his care. This commission Baldwin gladly 
accepted, and entered upon his new duties at the end of 1775.1 

The next two years were largely devoted to the problem of 
co-ordinating the sending of dispatches from London and from 


concluded at Cairo the 7th day of March, 1775.” This treaty, I believe, has 
never been published. 


* India Office, Factory Records, Egypt and the Red Sea, vol. 5 : Correspond- 
ence of the East India House, 
No. 36—Vvot. Ix. x 
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the Indian presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. A 
voyage from India to Suez was an exceedingly expensive, not to 
say hazardous, undertaking; and to realise the greatest degree 
of efficiency, a vessel bringing dispatches out from India must 
also carry papers of importance on the return journey. The 
working out of the scheme was greatly complicated by the fact 
that a safe and speedy voyage could be accomplished in either 
direction between Suez and the coast of India during only a few 
weeks of the year. Such voyages were entirely out of the ques- 
tion during the south-west monsoon—that violent wind which 
still makes travel on the wide expanse of the Indian Ocean 
unpleasant and difficult during the six months of its prevalence. 
Baldwin devoted much attention to matters of navigation in 
Indian seas and in the Mediterranean, and presently drew up a 
plan which seemed to offer most practical results. Allowing 
about twenty-five days for the sending of packets from Cairo to 
England, it was found that a speedy vessel arriving from India 
at the beginning of the open season might safely await replies 
from London before leaving Suez on the return journey. This 
arrangement, when carried out, proved so effective that by the 
year 1777 the India authorities both in England and in India 
were relying on this route for their most important communica- 
tions; and a packet marked “ received overland ” was a signal 
for instant attention.} 

But the new scheme was no sooner inaugurated than it was 
interrupted. Although the treaty between the Government of 
India and the Beys of Egypt was in no respect a violation of the 
Turkish Capitulations, under which Englishmen had traded to 
the Levant for generations, the Ottoman Porte looked with 
undisguised displeasure on the extension of the English trade 
with Egypt, the benefits of which would redound to the semi- 
independent Beys rather than to the Porte, and would tend to 
increase the Turkish administrative problem in Egypt. The 
Sultan and his advisers were more than apprehensive that in 
time the governors of Egypt might find it to their advantage to 
throw off the Turkish yoke entirely, and perhaps with English 
connivance.” 


1 The term “overland route” had not at this time any particular reference 
to the use of routes from the Mediterranean across the states of Western Europe 
to England, as it had during much of the nineteenth century, although these early 
communications were sometimes forwarded from Trieste or Marseilles to the 
Channel ports. 

* Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5: “ Translation of a Representation from 
the Ottoman Porte to His Britannick Majesty’s Ambassador. Received May 5, 
1777”; and Correspondence of the East India House. 
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Other obstacles also loomed up. The Court of Directors of 
the East India Company were pleased at the prospect of a new 
line of communications, but they soon discovered that this 
would prove to be a very expensive matter unless developed in 
connection with the commercial opening of the Red Sea. 
Merchant vessels could bring messengers and packets as well as 
the Company’s cruisers, and at no additional expense; while 
every voyage of an armed vessel with dispatches alone cost the 
Company several thousand pounds sterling. But the Directors 
had suddenly come to the conclusion that the Indo-Egyptian 
trade, far from being desirable, might easily develop into an 
unmixed evil. The Company’s trade monopoly included all 
Eastern waters and extended from the East as far as the Cairo 
market, but it did not apply to the Mediterranean or its shores. 
It occurred to the Directors, therefore, that Eastern goods 
ostensibly destined for consumption in Egypt might readily 
follow the new line of communications and find their way to 
European markets, thus seriously competing with their cargoes 
brought around by way of the Cape of Good Hope. So it was 
reluctantly decided that in the long run it would be better to 
forego the advantages of a regular line of communications via 
the Red Sea, if necessary, for the purpose of ending the Egyptian 
trade. They were, therefore, quite willing to see the point of 
view of the Turkish Government in opposing the navigation of 
the Red Sea by European vessels.1 

Baldwin’s protests and arguments against this change in 
policy were of no avail; and incidents occurring during 1775 
and 1776 helped to focus the issue. Some English vessels trading 
from India to Jedda and other Red Sea ports were plundered 
by roving bands of Arabs, and in some cases the crews were 
roughly handled. The merchants promptly threatened repri- 
sals and meanwhile demanded compensation from the Porte. 
The Turkish Government thereupon made representations to 
the British Ambassador at the Porte, Sir Robert Ainslie, claiming 
that the Red Sea trade was contrary to usage, that the Red Sea 
adjacent to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina was held sacred 
and should not be profaned by commercial activities, and, in a 
word, that it was likely to endanger the good relations which 
had long existed between the English and Ottoman Governments. 
Ainslie readily acquiesced in this view, partly because of personal 
animosity to George Baldwin, whom he suspected of advancing 
his own interests at the expense of those of the Crown and the 


* Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5: Correspondence of the East India House. 
x 2 
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Company. Ainslie’s reports to the British Foreign Office were 
sufficient to alarm the Government, who without difficulty 
prevailed on the East India Company to stop the sending of 
merchant vessels to the Red Sea. On 4 July, 1777, the Court of 
Directors issued a positive prohibition to any British or Com- 
pany’s vessels to trade to any Red Sea ports, or any others in 
that region except Jedda and Mocha. Copies of this order were 
at once sent to the Governor-General in Bengal and to Baldwin 
at Cairo, with instructions to publish it immediately. It was 
several times repeated, and was supplemented in 1780 by an Act of 
Parliament, which stated that (after 5 July, 1782), “‘ It shall not 
be lawful for any British Subjects . . . to carry on or be con- 
cerned in any Trade or Traffic whatsoever in sending any kind 
of goods . . . of the produce of the East India or China . . . by 
the way of Suez or by any other channel to Europe. . . .” } 

But the Egyptian trade was so lucrative that in spite of this 
prohibition English cargoes continued to arrive at Suez. Some 
sailed under the English flag; others, fearing that their country’s 
flag no longer meant protection, sailed under Dutch, Danish and 
French flags. The Porte grew impatient of the continuation of 
the nuisance, which the Beys were glad to encourage, and com- 
plained bitterly of the non-enforcement of the prohibitory ruling. 
During 1777 and 1778 Ainslie was constantly occupied in explain- 
ing the difficulty in making all the Indian traders aware of the 
ban on Red Sea navigation. Meanwhile he begged for protection 
for those merchants who, through ignorance (ocr intent), arrived 
at Suez and other Red Sea ports after the closed season had 
commenced. 

At this point a far more effectual influence arose to make the 
ban on English commerce effective. The desert Arabs had here- 
tofore suffered caravans to pass safely from Red Sea ports to 
Cairo, by reason of sundry bribes and their respect for established 
authority. But now they began systematically to plunder such 
English cargoes as made their appearance in Egyptian ports, 
correctly believing that because of the prohibition on such trade, 
their acts would go unpunished.* The news of this situation 
spread much more rapidly in India than the Company’s injunc- 
tions, and after 1779 English trading vessels infrequently directed 
their courses to the Red Sea until the Suez Canal was opened 
nearly a century later. 

In the meantime the East India authorities had attempted 


1 Stat. 21 Geo. III, c. lxv, § 30. 
* Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5: Papers Nos. 253, 256, 263-5. 
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to continue the use of the Suez route for urgent communications. 
In 1778 two vessels were dispatched from India to Suez bearing 
important messages, returning presently to India with others. 
It was soon discovered, however, that the Turkish Government 
had quite as much aversion to the arrival of English naval 
vessels at Suez bearing sealed packets as to merchant ships. An 
official request to the Porte in August 1777 for permission to 
continue the line of communications was granted, but with so 
many qualifications as to make it equivalent to refusal. Never- 
theless, the route was still employed until the cost of transporting 
messages ran too high. Late in the summer of 1777, Baldwin 
received a packet of dispatches from the East India Company’s 
Directors in London, with the command to have them carried to 
India by His Majesty’s Sloop Swallow, which had arrived at 
Suez a few months previously. But the Swallow had already 
sailed on her return voyage; and as the dispatches were described 
as being of the greatest importance, Baldwin, anxious to prove the 
utility of the shorter route, considered himself justified in hiring 
a vessel to carry them on before the commencement of the south- 
west monsoon. It is true, his zeal for the Red Sea route may 
have been stimulated on this occasion by commissions he had 
received from England to forward private messages. But when 
it came to the ears of the Directors that a dispatch vessel had been 
chartered at great expense, and had carried private mails as well, 
their indignation knew no bounds. Baldwin was accused of 
having violated the confidence of his employers. They would 
not pay the “extravagant sum ”’ of £4,500 for the chartered vessel, 
insisting that all expenses of the voyage must be paid by those 
who had sent the private dispatches. With plenty of admonition 
as to his future conduct, Baldwin’s position was confirmed; ! 
but the Red Sea route had fallen into disrepute through this 
incident, and although some dispatches were sent through Egypt 
in 1778 and 1779, French vessels usually had to be employed for 
the purpose, even at a time when France and Great Britain were 
at war in America. By 1780 it was said that “ English vessels 
no longer come to Suez.” 2 

As a kind of substitute for the now defunct Red Sea route, 
Sir Robert Ainslie suggested to the British Foreign Office the use 
of another short cut to India for the sending of dispatches—one 
which was destined to become celebrated in the next century as 
the “alternative route.’ In 1779 he was instrumental in 


' Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5 : Correspondence of the East India House. 
* Ibid., Paper No. 273. 
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securing Turkish consent for the dispatch of two English officers 
and some official papers to Bombay through Mesopotamia by way 
of Aleppo and Bussora. This route, he suggested, might be 
found preferable in many respects to that through Egypt. In 
subsequent years it was employed on rare occasions, particularly 
during the French occupation of Egypt from 1798 to 1801. But 
the natural difficulties of this route, coupled with the dangers 
from nomadic Arabs, who had little regard for a Turkish safe- 
conduct, prevented it from being much employed or even con- 
sidered as a regular route of communication. 

The failure of the Red Sea project was contemporaneous with 
Baldwin’s financial ruin. In 1777, as related, he was held respon- 
sible for the payment of £4,500, which he was unable to raise. 
At the end of 1778 the Company’s Directors voted him a “ bonus ” 
of £500 “for faithful services’ during that year; but they 
neglected to pay him his regular stipend. In 1779 a Danish 
vessel with an Indian cargo unloaded at the port of Suez and 
began the transportation of goods to Cairo.1 Hn route, the 
caravan, valued at £37,500, was attacked and plundered ; several 
members of the ship’s crew were killed and wounded and the rest 
seized and held for ransom. Baldwin had invested heavily in this 
particular enterprise, and inasmuch as he took the survivors 
under his protection, he was detained as hostage for their ransom. 
This he was unable to pay; and presently he was unceremoni- 
ously expelled from Egypt, with the entire loss of his property.’ 
Since as the worst of these evils had occurred while he was 
engaged in private ventures which were officially not open to 
him, he could not demand redress. The next few years were 
spent, therefore, in vain endeavours to recover his lost property, 
in new mercantile operations, and in writing memorials to the 
Court of Directors, in which he attempted to explain and justify 
his past conduct. In 1783 his case was taken up by the Directors, 
and he was officially exonerated from the charges against him; 
but no financial compensation was granted for his losses. His 
creditors apparently were never reimbursed. 

During these years he devoted a great deal of effort towards 
bringing about a change of policy in London with regard to the 
use of the Red Sea both for commerce and for communication, 
hoping that any return of interest might enable him to recoup 


1 Various circumstances recorded concerning this vessel make it appear 
highly probable that it was English-owned, and trying to evade the prohibitory 
orders by sailing under the Danish flag. 

2 Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5: Papers No. 253 et seq. 
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his fortunes. A pamphlet published by him in 1784, entitled, 
“The Communication with India by the Isthmus of Suez, 
vindicated from the Prejudices which have prevailed against it, 
whether proceeding from the supposed invincible Aversion of 
the Turks, or arising from Apprehensions of its Tendencies in 
respect to the trade of the East India Company, in Leadenhall 
Street . . .”’ demonstrates that ‘“‘ the fears of the East India 
Company respecting the influx of Indian manufactures by that 
route to Europe to their prejudice were not well founded; and 
that the alarm of the Grand Seignior for the safety of his empire 
need not have been aroused by the arrival of six or eight loaded 
ships per year at the port of Suez.’”’ This and other writings 
give Baldwin some claim to the title of founder of the overland 
route through Egypt; a much-disputed matter in the nineteenth 
century. 

In 1778 the French formed an alliance with the American 
colonies against England, and French activities in trying to 
undermine British influence in the East, which had not at all 
disappeared after the termination of the Seven Years’ War in 
1763, became more aggressive. This situation was hardly altered 
by the signing of a peace at Versailles in 1783. By mutual 
consent English and French in the East considered themselves 
de facto enemies, and looked upon peace treaties as mere truces. 
The French were not slow to avail themselves of the door so 
opportunely opened by the withdrawal of the English from 
Egyptian waters after 1778. They conspired with the Beys, 
redoubled their intrigues at the Porte, and sent secret agents 
through most of the countries of Western Asia with the general 
purpose of supplanting British trade and empire with their own. 
None of the wise heads of England saw or understood the danger. 
The general feeling was that as long as British diplomacy prevailed 
at the Porte and British fleets controlled Indian waters, England 
need have no great fear for her Eastern holdings. A few saw 
danger below the surface, however, and none more clearly than 
George Baldwin, who well knew Oriental peoples and French 
methods. In a memoir to the India Board in 1785 he wrote : 
“ France, in possession of Egypt, would possess the master-key 
to all the trading nations of the earth. Enlightened as the times 
are, in the general arts of navigation and commerce, she might 

? Indeed it appears that in the interval caused by the Napoleonic wars, 
these early steps in the development of the Suez route were almost or entirely 
forgotten. Those who saw advantages in the reopening of this communication 


in the nineteenth century therefore considered themselves the pioneers and 
founders of the passage. 
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make it the emporium of the world: she might make it the awe 
of the Eastern world, by the facility she would command of 
transporting her forces thither, by surprise, in any number, and 
at any time; and England would hold her possessions in India 
at the mercy of France.” ! 

Partly convinced by this, the British Government forthwith 
watched French moves with greater care. Sir Robert Ainslie 
was instructed : 

Whatever part France may be inclined to take in the affairs of Turkey, it 

becomes an object of great importance to us to prevent, if possible, the attain- 
ment of her views in Egypt. The consequences they must invariably produce, 
if carried into effect, upon our East India trade and establishments are too 
obvious to require the smallest explanations. You, Sir, have heard of her wish 
to induce the Porte to allow France the two ports of Suez and Gedda (Jedda) 
on the Red Sea; these two objects are of themselves sufficient to create alarm on 
our part, and I trust that the Ottoman Government may be induced to abstain 
from such a demand, when the pernicious effects of it to England are represented 
by you in their real and just point of view. .. .* 
Once again English diplomacy prevailed at the Porte, and the 
wavering Turkish Ministers were led to reject French proposals 
because of the English threat of withdrawing all support against 
foreign aggressors. 

This rebuff at Constantinople was hardly a surprise to the 
French, who had already undertaken to attain their objects by 
another method. They failed in the attempt to persuade the 
Beys to declare their entire independence under French protec- 
tion; but they did succeed in negotiating a treaty with them, 
in which the French obtained exclusive and exceedingly extensive 
privileges in Egypt and the Red Sea. The treaty of 1775 
arranged by Hastings had fallen entirely into disuse before this 
time, and since Egypt had had no regularly accredited English 
representative since the expulsion of Baldwin, no immediate 
steps could be taken to counteract this. There were very efficient 
secret British agents in Egypt at this time, however, and no 
sooner had the French treaty been completed than a copy of it 
was surreptitiously obtained and dispatched with all haste to 
Ainslie at Constantinople. 

Little was overlooked in this document, which was signed at 
Cairo on 7 February, 1785, by Morat Bey for the chiefs of Egypt 
and the Chevalier de Truquet for France. It guaranteed free- 
dom of all kinds to French merchants, gave them exemption 


+ Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5: Dundas Papers, No. 11. 

* Ibid., extract from a letter from the Foreign Office to Sir Robert Ainslie, 
dated 19 May, 1785, 

* Ibid., “ Convention between the Court of France and the Government of 
Egypt, concluded with the latter on the Part of France by the Chevalier de 
Truquet " (also spelled Fruquet and Chetruquet). ; 
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from all dues and taxes except the usual customs, greatly reduced, 
and stipulated for the right of transmitting sealed messages through 
Egypt. One clause, especially, threatened the East India 
Company: the shipping of goods in bond from India to France 
through Egypt was to be permitted.' In order to give the 
document the appearance of regularity, it was provided that the 
treaty should continue in force pending the arrival of the Hati- 
Sheriff, or sign-manual, from the Porte to legalise it. This, of 
course, was hardly to be anticipated as long as English influence 
prevailed at Constantinople. But inasmuch as the treaty was 
concluded “ with the utmost secrecy,” it is evident that the 
absence of the sign-manual was to be considered no obstacle as 
long as the Egyptian authorities wished the treaty to remain in 
force. The French appear to have gained more than the English 
had formerly sought. 

At first Ainslie was not deeply concerned over the new French 
move, and he suffered several months to pass before he even 
submitted a copy of the treaty to the Home Government. His 
only comment on the matter was that “ any other nation could 
probably do the same.”’? Even the arrival of a French packet 
boat at Suez to carry dispatches from France to the Indian 
base at Pondicherry, and the appearance of two French frigates 
at Bussora loaded.with arms and ammunition, created no alarm.* 
Upon reflection, however, Ainslie considered it wise to take up 
the matter with the Ottoman Government. The effect immedi- 
ately excited his apprehensions, for he learned for the first time 
that the Turkish Ministers had no knowledge of these develop- 
ments. These showed great alarm at the situation, and promised 
immediate action against the Franco-Egyptian pact. In the 
next twelvemonth British confidence in their Turkish policy was 
justified. The Turks soon found an occasion to send an army 
into Egypt to quell a rebellion. This force effectually ended the 
independence of the Beys and thus largely upset French plans. 

The activities of the French in Egypt since 1778 had supplied 
much food for thought in London before the news of the French 


* I find nothing to indicate that the French had carried any Asiatic goods 
across Egypt to Europe before this time. 

* Factory Records, ut supra: ‘‘ Extracts from Sir Robert Ainslie relative to 
the Establishment of the French in Egypt. Observations thereon.” George 
Baldwin, who at one time had access to this correspondence, noted in the margin 
of this letter of Ainslie’s: ‘‘ At this time no alarm was felt at this event—the only 
remark which the circumstances suggested, was, ‘That the same might be obtained 
by anybody else!’ ” 

* The presence of this warlike material at Bussora suggests that the French 
were arming and equipping the Arab chiefs of Mesopotamia, or that they were 
themselves preparing to cut off British access to India by this route. 
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treaty arrived. Already the conviction was growing that the 
previous withdrawal from Egypt had been a mistake. With the 
news of French success, a decision was promptly reached by the 
British Government to re-establish a diplomatic post in Cairo 
to counterbalance French advantage as far as possible. In 
casting about for a prospective consul for the post, it became 
evident that there was but one individual with the necessary 
qualifications, namely, George Baldwin. This doughty trader, 
who had never ceased to agitate for the full establishment of 
the Suez route, had only a little while earlier submitted to the 
Government complete plans for a route of communication to 
India, including financial estimates. These were taken as the 
basis of the new establishment in Egypt, and instructions were 
drawn up embodying Baldwin’s own suggestions.1 There was 
some question whether Baldwin should proceed to Egypt primarily 
in the capacity of British Consul-General, or as agent of the 
East India Company. If the latter, his salary and expenses 
would naturally be defrayed by the Company, and his dispatches 
would be directed to the Court of Directors rather than to the 
Foreign Office. A joint arrangement was at last agreed upon, 
whereby Baldwin’s activities were to be guided by two sets of 
instructions, but his salary was to be paid by the Company.’ 
As Consul, Baldwin was instructed 


to protect His Majesty’s subjects in their Trade and lawful avocations. . .; 
to endeavour to obtain from the Government of Egypt, by proper and discreet 
means, a secure and regular passage through their country for His Majesty’s 
subjects and dispatches—going and coming between England and the East 
Indies by the Red Sea; . . . to watch the motions of the French, and their 
particular designs, ... (and to) transmit to His Majesty’s Ministers your 
discoveries and observations upon their proceedings, which may have a tendency 
to affect in any shape the interests of Great Britain; . . . to prevent as much 
as in your power lies, the transit of all British Subjects to and from India by 
the Isthmus of Suez, except only such as bear an authority from Government or 
East India Company for so doing, it being subject to create disturbances, and 
to embarass the free communication intended to be obtained for the Public 
Services.* 


“The great end of Mr. Baldwin’s residence at Cairo,” according 
to a separate dispatch to Sir Robert Ainslie, “is the opening 
of a communication to India through Egypt.” The Company 


1 Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5: Dundas MSS., “‘ Observations on the 
Practicability and Utility of Establishing a Correspondence Over-land to India 
by Way of Suez,” Paper No. 279. 

* The Levant Company had become practically a dead concern, subsisting 
largely on @ Parliamentary grant. Baldwin apparently had no commission from 
this Company during his second official residence at Cairo. 

* Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5: “ Instructions to George Baldwin as 
Consul to Egypt.” 
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appended to their list of instructions a special proviso, recalling 
Baldwin’s former shortcomings, that on no account was he to 
engage in trade; to this the Court signed themselves, ‘‘ Your 
loving friends.” It is to be noted, that in all of these instructions 
a clear distinction was made between purposes of communication 
and of transportation; a distinction which continued until after 
the trading monopoly of the Company had been entirely removed 
and the Eastern trade thrown open to the world. 

Baldwin was sent out to Egypt accredited to a Turkish pos- 
session; but it was made clear to him that the immediate aim 
of his work in Egypt was to be a new and separate treaty with 
the Beys, ‘“‘ which will put His Majesty’s Government at least on 
an equal footing with . . . the French.” In fact, his salary of 
£500 per year with expenses was to continue only on condition 
that he negotiated this favourable treaty within a year after his 
arrival in Egypt. At last Great Britain was prepared to com- 
promise her Turkish policy. She was to try the difficult feat of 
riding two Eastern horses at once—horses very much averse 
to running in the same direction. 

Before the new mission to Egypt could officially begin its 
task, it was necessary to dispose of the Turkish Firman of 1778, 
commanding the entire cessation of navigation in the Red Sea, 
whether for purposes of trade or communication. To avoid this, 
it appeared necessary to fall back again on a section of the 
Capitulation of 16751: 

That the said nations, and the English merchants, and all other nations 
and merchants that do, or shall arrive under the colours and protection of England 
with their ships, . . . merchandise, effects, (etc.), shall at all times sail securely 
in our seas, and go and come with all manner of safety and freedom to all parts 
within the limits of our Imperial Domain. . . . That the said nation shall like- 
wise freely go and come by land, within the limits of our Imperial Dominions. . . . 


All English ships, great and small, may at all times come and enter any port 
or harbour whatsoever of our Dominions, and set out from thence when they 


please, 

Ainslie was instructed to make representations to the Porte on 
this point, and Baldwin, armed with copious instructions, cautions 
and advice, set out for Cairo. 

He arrived in Cairo in December 1786. Here he immedi- 
ately discovered that most of his preparations were useless, for 
a Turkish army was in process of putting down a rebellion of 
some of the Beys, and the entire country was in the utmost 
confusion. He was officially recognised as Consul-General by 
the Turkish régime, however, and he then proceeded to appoint 


Z * Quoted in a paper bound in vol. 5, Factory Records, ut supra, entitled, 
The Communication with India by way of Suez” (1784). 
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agents at Suez and Alexandria and to put his house in order 
against the coming of peace. He found plenty of evidence that 
the French had made ready to follow up their treaty. French 
agents were everywhere; French cargoes were awaiting oppor- 
tunity to land at Suez; and soon came a French frigate from 
India bearing dispatches. In the absence of any other means 
of conveyance, Baldwin took advantage of the return of the 
French vessel to forward letters to British India. 

In 1787 the rebellious Beys were defeated and better order 
was restored in Egypt. The Capitan Pasha, who commanded the 
Turkish forces, had been given copies of the prohibitory Firman 
of 1778 before leaving Constantinople. But he was a shrewd 
man, and saw the writing on the wall. So he winked at the 
arrival of French ships and dispatches at Suez, and boldly pro- 
mised Baldwin entire security and freedom of passage for English 
mails and goods as long as his control lasted in Egypt. Upon 
his return to Constantinople late in the year he added his voice 
to the pleas of Sir Robert Ainslie for the approval of a British 
line of communication through Egypt. The Porte evaded a 
direct reply to these petitions, but allowed it to be understood 
that no objection would be raised to the arrival of a reasonable 
number of English vessels at the head of the Red Sea. The 
privilege of communication having been thus acquired without 
the formality of a treaty, and Egypt temporarily in awe of 
Turkish mandates, Baldwin was continued in his office of Consul- 
General, and the English flag once more appeared in the Red Sea. 

Now that freedom of navigation of the Red Sea was restored 
for purposes of communication, the English did not hesitate to 
employ the privilege for purposes of trade as well. The Turkish 
Government was at this time much involved in troubles with 
Russia and could not safely question British rights of trade. 
And at the same time the East India Company became con- 
vinced that their fears that the Egyptian trade might undermine 
their commercial monoply were groundless. Within a year from 
the announcement of the reopening of navigation, loaded English 
vessels were anchored in Egyptian ports and the mart at Cairo 
was in full operation. French vessels also made their appearance 
now and then, but the constant pressure of the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople and the vigilance of the Consul-General at 
Cairo were effective in discouraging French enterprise. It 
requires no further proof to show that as long as English diplomacy 


+ Baldwin wrote from Alexandria on 23 February, 1789, that “ the passage 
through Egypt is free whenever the Company want to make use of it.” 
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prevailed at the Porte and Egypt remained a part of the Ottoman 
Empire, French interests in the Near East } must needs suffer. 
The French were therefore compelled to watch for favourable 
circumstances under which Egypt might be entirely detached 
from the Turkish Empire by force of arms and established as a 
French colony or protectorate. The far-sighted Napoleon un- 
doubtedly understood this situation well before his rise to supreme 
power in France. 

The “overland route” did not develop as rapidly as had 
been hoped, however. Except when merchant vessels sailed 
their deliberate way to or from the Red Sea, the sending of 
dispatches and letters was an exceedingly expensive matter. 
This was particularly true in view of the poor co-ordination 
existing between the home Government, the East India Company 
and the Indian presidencies. At times an armed dispatch- 
vessel, sent by the Governor-General of India, would arrive at 
Suez with urgent messages, only to find that there was no ready 
means of having them forwarded to London. More frequently, 
messengers and dispatches arriving in Cairo from London or 
Constantinople found that the dispatch-boat had lately sailed 
from Suez. It was then necessary to await the sailing of a 
merchant vessel or to employ country boats, that is, those of 
Arab traders, which were notoriously slow and could not be 
depended upon to reach their destinations at all. Under the 
best conditions, when good connections were made between 
vessels arriving from India and those sailing from Alexandria, or 
vice versa, considerable time could be saved over the Cape route. 
This was especially true in the case of dispatches bound for or 
coming from Bombay. But unless conditions were favourable, 
more time was often required via Suez than via the Cape. Be- 
cause of this fact, Government and Company’s dispatches were 
usually sent by two routes: that around the Cape, and that 
by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. The route through Syria, 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf was occasionally employed, 
but at this time it did not compare favourably with the other 
lines. Under good conditions the shortest passage from London 
to Calcutta required about 150 days around the Cape, and about 
half that time by the Red Sea.? As has been indicated, the 
advantages of the latter route were somewhat neutralised by 
the greater expense involved. 


1 The term “ Near East ” is used here as including Egypt, this country being 
in almost every respect more a part of Asia than of Africa. 

* Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 5: Tables, and Paper No, 218, “ Extract 
of the General Letter from Bombay,” dated 30 November, 1776, 
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There was little thought at that period of developing either of 
the shorter routes, via the Red Sea or via the Persian Gulf, for 
public mails. Commerce between England and India uniformly 
took the Cape route, and it was generally considered sufficient that 
business papers and instructions should accompany the ship- 
ments of cargo. The Company’s officials and servants, also, 
went out by the Cape, and their relatives and friends looked to 
the facilities offered by the Company’s vessels using that route 
for personal communications. Special dispatches of Govern- 
ment or Company sent by the Red Sea were usually accompanied 
by express messengers, who were to be personally responsible 
for the safe delivery of the packets. These men were forbidden 
to carry private communications. If such unofficial messages 
were sent by the new route at all, they must be placed in the 
hands of the captain of a ship bound for Egypt, who was paid 
whatever he chose to charge for the service. Accompanying the 
packet of correspondence must be a letter of instructions to the 
Company’s agent in Egypt, containing payment for his pains in 
transmitting the packet through Egypt and having it safely put 
into the hands of another ship’s captain, who would carry it to 
India. Payment for carriage over this section of the route was 
usually made by the recipient of the package, who was frequently 
charged exorbitant rates. There was no hope of much expedition 
by this method, and it was seldom employed. Proposals for a 
general postal route and for uniform charges were now and then 
made to the British Government and to the East India Company 
by persons who wished to be constituted postal agents.! But 
conditions of transit were too variable and uncertain to make 
these plans practicable, and rapid postal service had to await 
the coming of the steamship in the next century. 

H. L. Hoskins. 


1 Ainslie suggested such a scheme to the Foreign Office in 1787. He proposed 
a tariff of six shillings per single letter (i.e. of one ounce weight or less), one 
shilling to be paid by the sender and the rest on delivery. This was not given 
eerious consideration. Factory Records, ut supra, vol. 6. 



















NOTES AND NEWS 


A LETTER on the loss to the country of historical manuscripts by 
sale to purchasers abroad,' signed by Sir Charles Firth, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and nine other eminent English historians, appeared in The 
Times on 6 October. It summarised various suggestions made to 
remedy that evil in the correspondence on the subject in July, and 
recommended (a) the compilation of a list of such documents by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission (which already possesses much 
of the necessary information), such a list to be confidential, but 
accessible to the body contemplated in recommendation (6); i.e. 
that some learned society (preferably the British Academy, whose 
historical section might associate itself for the purpose with the Royal 
Historical Society) should assume functions analogous to those per- 
formed for works of art by the National Art Collections Fund. That 
body might call public attention to the importance of keeping in 
the country any such documents in danger of being sold abroad, and 
either exercise pressure on the Government to provide funds, or 
stimulate private subscriptions, so that they might be bought for the 
British Museum or the Record Office. It might also call the attention 
of the owners of historical manuscripts to the important fact that, 
however great their money value, they escape the incidence of suc- 
cession duties if they are deposited in a place where they are available 
for use by the public, even although they are not actually given to 
the nation or to some public institution. We have not heard, as yet, 
of any action taken in consequence of the letter; but the General 
Election which supervened may well explain that. The main diffi- 
culties, obviously, are financial: but any rich man who cared to 
give, say, £1000 to form the nucleus of a National Manuscripts Fund 
might thereby set in motion the machinery suggested in recommenda- 
tion (6); and (a) is a matter for public opinion, influencing the Treasury 
to increase the exiguous funds at the disposal of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. 


* 





* *” * 







* * 


Meanwhile the new Government has wisely taken steps to carry 
out two decisions made by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald which are of great 
importance to historians. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has announced 
that it is proposed to publish, under the editorship of Dr. G. P. Gooch 
and Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, a collection of official documents bearing 
on the general European situation out of which the war arose, and 
that the Foreign Office records, hitherto open only to 1860, and, 
probably, those of other departments also, will be opened to 1878 as 
soon as the consent of the Dominions has been secured. This announce- 
ment was made in a letter from the Foreign Secretary to Professor 
Seton-Watson, who had long been urging * that England was placed 

1 Another oes of this is suggested by Mr. Egerton in a review printed 

ut 


below, p. 349; few of the manuscripts sold find their way to the Public 
Archives of Canada. ® See History, vii., 193. 
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at a disadvantage by the non-publication of such documents, since 
other countries had published those in their possession; it followed 
a correspondence in The Times initiated by Sir Sidney Lee on 12 
November. 









* * * * * * 






We are glad to note that local authorities are showing an increased 
willingness to accept responsibility for the historical remains within 
their areas. The Folkestone Town Council, after considering a report 
by Mr. C. R. Peers, Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, about 
the Roman buildings recently excavated by Mr. Winbolt,! decided 
to spend £500 on covering the mosaic paving, and instructed its special 
committee to report further on the rest of the site. Such enterprise 
is not altogether unprofitable financially : The Times notes (2 October) 
that during the excavations £349 was taken at the gate (admission 
3d.) and by the sale of guides, and £195 remained after the payment 
of wages and printing. In November there followed the announce- 
ment that the City Council of Leeds had decided to spend £6000 in 
purchasing from the Butler family, its owners for many generations, 
the Gate House of Kirkstall Abbey (Cistercian), built in the twelfth 
century. Major B. H. Butler has left in the house some of its contents, 
including hangings of rare old tapestry; and Col. Harding, from 
whom the Corporation bought an adjacent field for £5000, is returning 
that sum for the acquisition of more treasures. The generosity of 
these two benefactors well illustrates the fact that possessors of 
historical relics (among which manuscripts may be reckoned) are 
willing to part with them to a public body for sums far smaller than 
their commercial value; it also illustrates the truth, in such cases, of 
the saying, “ to him that hath shall be given.” 
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oo 
At the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, to 
all of which Members of the Historical Association are invited, papers 
will be read as follows :— 










8 January.—“ Financial Administration under Henry I.” By Gerorrrey H. 
Wauire, F.R.Hist.8. 

12 February.—Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue, LL.D. 

12 March.—‘ Coal Mining in the Seventeenth Century.”” By Miss Asta MOLLER, 
M.A., B.Litt. 

1 April.—‘‘ The Dissolution of the Priory of Holy Trinity Aldgate (1532), and 
its Historical Significance.” By Miss E. Jerrries Davis, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.8. 

14 May.—‘t Experiments in Exchequer Procedure, 1200-1232.” By Miss M. H. 
Miuts, M.A. 

11 June.—The Alexander Prize Essay. 











These meetings will all be held at 5 p.m., in the Society’s house, 
22 Russell Square, W.C. 


1 See History, October, p. 219, 












ERRATUM IN OCTOBER NUMBER 


On p. 219, line 5, for eighty-two read seventy-four. Mr. Tedder was born in 
1850. 


















CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Tuer Mrractes or Kina Henry VI 


Mapam,—It is, I well know, monstrously bad form for an author 
(or editor) to reply to his reviewer; nor would I have ventured upon 
correspondence if your review of The Miracles of King Henry VI 
(History, Oct., p. 238) had been in any way unjust to myself. It is 
because the President of Trinity has been so kind in his personal 
references to one whose historical shortcomings he well knows, that 
I am emboldened to protest my impenitence over one particular 
matter, viz. the account which I gave of the marginal notes in B.M. 
MS. Royal 13 C. VIII. 

There is one such note for each “ miracle,” repeating the name of 
the place concerned, sometimes with, sometimes without, an added 
comment which plainly refers in some way to the evidential value of 
the miracle in question. My inference was that these notes represent 
the results of a subsequent local investigation of miracles which had 
so far been attested only at the Windsor shrine. 

This the President regards as unnecessary theorising. He seems 
to think that the whole document is a mere piece of Windsor propa- 
ganda, to which the marginal notes add no corroboration :— 


All we can discover is that in twenty-three cases the word probatum or 
verum, with a place-name or personal names, has been added in the margin. . . . 
When Henry VIII still thinks that he can keep on good terms with the Papal 
Court, some one (perhaps) takes out the anonymous Latin “ version ”’ and notes 
where the stories came from and which of them seem the most plausible. Possibly 
the writer of the “‘ notes ” was Nicholas Harpsfield, who used the MS. 


This last conjecture, at least, is far from happy, for if the President 
had looked up Harpsfield’s Historia Anglicana (written in prison under 
Elizabeth) he would have seen that Harpsfield found the notes already 
there, and put exactly my own construction upon them. “Id etiam 
in hoc volumine observo, fuisse delectos quosdam, qui post ista 
omnia quae commemoravimus exactiorem quandam de novo inquisi- 
tionem facerent,” etc. (p. 596). And indeed it is hard to see how 
anybody could escape the conclusion, having the full facts in view; 
my own confused representation of them has clearly left the President 
in the dark as to the whole nature of the evidence. 

Out of 138 miracles, 61 have a note which is a mere repetition of 
the place-name, 77 add to this a comment on the value of the evidence. 
In twenty-three cases the comment is Probatum. In all but half-a- 
dozen of the remaining 54, the comment is either Non invenitur or 
Non reperitur. I cannot see what these words can express, when 
appended to a place-name, except that a search had been made 
at the place in question and the sanatus was not, at that date, forth- 
coming. A merely armchair annotator might have recorded his 
impressions in the words Non liquet or Non placet, or perhaps if he 
were a modern Non arbitror ; but what could Non reperitur mean ? 

Further, if the notes merely recorded private impressions, not the 
results of a local investigation, why is it that the annotations are 
strikingly more common in some counties or groups of counties than 
in others? (H.g. seventeen miracles in Kent, all investigated; six 
miracles in Northamptonshire, none investigated.) It is even more 
difficult to discover what we are to make, on the President’s theory, 
No, 36—voL. Ix. ¥ 
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of the entries, ‘‘ witnesses brought forward over this,” “‘ one witness 
brought forward,” “‘ the mother was produced ” (pp. 163, 119, 194), 
which clearly have no reference to any facts stated in the original MS, 

Are we to put down all this annotation as an elaborate and point. 
less fake? Or to suppose that somebody, out of mere curiosity, 
conducted a local investigation which took him into nineteen counties ? 
Surely the hypothesis of an official investigation would be the simplest, 
even if we had no external evidence to suggest its probability. But 
in fact (1) we know that on 19 June, 1504, after the compilation of the 
MS., an investigation into the details of the miracles was ordered by 
Julius II in a brief addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishops of Winchester, Durham, and London (Archiv. Reg. Vatic. 
Julii II, 984; p. 49); (2) we know that they took the commission 
seriously, since on 2 May, 1507, they obtained leave to associate other 
“ prelati’’ with themselves, owing to the difficulty of reaching the 
places at which the miraculés lived, or summoning them thence (Archiv. 
Vatic. Reg. Lat. 1204; p. 228); (3) we know (cf. Letters and Papers, Henry 
VIII, iv. 4167) that in 1528 the process of investigation was regarded 
in official circles as being on the way to completion; for the Royal 
Envoys at the Papal Court suggest that the canonisation is possible 
“if my Lord of Canterbury and my Lord of Winchester, who have 
examined the matter in partibus, do send the process hither as their 
commission required.” And, finally, we know that our MS. was once 
in the possession of Thomas Cranmer—why in his possession, unless 
it came to him officially when he succeeded Warham in 1529? 

Whether this inferential evidence is good as judicial evidence, it is 
not for me to decide. But surely as a matter of historical probabilities 
it is less fantastic to imagine that the notes in MS. Royal 13 C. VIII. 
are the sole trace we now have of the results this investigation afforded, 
than to suppose that it has left no trace whatever ? 


R. A. Knox. 
St. Edmund’s College, Ware 


Norte By THE PRESIDENT oF TriniTy.—I hardly like to reply 
to Father Knox’s remarks on my review without knowing if he 
will be able to reply to this. I admit at once that if I charged 
him with credulity, he might retort with a charge of incredulity; 
but I understand that in claims for canonisation the onus probandi 
rests with the candidates’ supporters, and that the case must be 
argued judicially and not inferentially. Father Knox does not 
attempt to answer many of my questions; but he restates part of 
his argument for an official investigation, the results of which are 
noted in the margins of a single MS. (and there only). My answer 
is that there is no real evidence for this view. His three references 
to public documents prove only that an investigation was con- 
templated ; they do not prove that it was ever held; or that the results 
(if any) ever reached Rome. Then what are the so-called notes? 
At any rate they are not first-hand records, unless we are to 
suppose that this very MS. was carried by investigators into eighteen 
(not nineteen) counties, and the verdicts jot down on it. My 
passing conjecture that they might have been written by Harpsfield 
will not do; and, as they have not yet been printed in full by Father 
Knox, I shall still be left in the dark about them to some extent until 
I have been able to inspect the MS. But it never even occurred to 
me as possible that non invenitur could be taken as equivalent to 
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non est inventus (or inventa); compared with the other phrases it 
naturally means “no case,” “no facts,” “nothing to investigate.” 
I do not suppose that the annotation is a “ pointless fake”; so far 
as it is recorded by Father Knox, it is more like an intentional one; 
this would account for the variations in the laconic “ verifications,” 
and for the attribution of the majority of the “ verified ” miracles to 
the jurisdictions of the three principal prelates; so even if I did 
not regard the majority of these stories as absurd in themselves, 
this would seem to me a more probable hypothesis than the 
supposition that 77 (alleged) miracles, many of them most exciting, 
were strictly re-investigated about 1528 by such bishops as Warham, 
Tunstall, Fox, and Wolsey, or their commissaries, in as many 
parishes selected from eighteen counties, and that 23 of them were 
proved by credible witnesses or even by the persons benefited, and 
that then “ the sole trace we now have of the results ” should have 
survived all the letters, documents, registers, accounts, and other 
“returns,” in which proceedings so remarkable and notorious must 
have been recorded or at least alluded to. There is only one explana- 
tion; and that will be found in the answer to the question, Cui bono 
uit ? 

f H. E. D. Buaxiston. 


[We fear this correspondence cannot go on; but we venture to suggest that 
anyone interested should consult the British Museum Catalogue of Western MSS. 
in the Old Royal and King’s Collections (1921), ii, 105-6, and, if possible, examine 
the manuscript itself. The marginal notes are of two distinct kinds. The 
place-names are in clear black ink, very neatly written, and were obviously 
inserted deliberately and carefully, to facilitate reference. The comments, 
though also in a contemporary hand, are scribbled beneath them in much fainter 
ink, evidently at a different time.—Ep. History. ] 


Lorp SHAFTESBURY 


Mapam,—May I correct two errors in Professor Halévy’s review 
of Lord Shaftesbury (History, Oct., p. 255) ? 

(1) He says, “It was at a bye election in the autumn of 1831 
(not, as they mistakenly tell us, at the General Election of the same 
year) that Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, became a member of the 
House of Commons.” This sentence contains two misstatements : 
one about Ashley, the other about the book. Ashley was not first 
elected in 1831, but in 1826. (He was a Minister in 1828). This 
date and not 1831 is given in the book (p. 4). 

(2) “Mr. and Mrs. Hammond tell us the story of how some time 
in the eighties . . . Lord Shaftesbury was, while attending a meeting, 
startled to see the word and idea of Socialism . . . but they forget to 
tell us that the man who sprang the dangerous word upon the meeting 
was that Evangelical of the Evangelicals, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes.” 
There is no mention of this incident in the book. Professor Halévy 
must have read of it elsewhere. 

May I add that if the book seems written as a “ caricature of 
Evangelicalism ” by “ free-thinking Socialists” who find Shaftes- 
bury’s spiritual discomfort at rich banquets “ almost comical,” the 
writers have been clumsy enough to give one distinguished reader a 
false impression of their sympathies and their outlook. 


J. L. Hammonp. 
Oatfield, 
Hemel Hempstead, 
y¥2 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS 
XXXII.—Tue Reuicion or Lorp Howarp or ErrimncHam 


TxosE who took part in the Surrey celebrations of the tercentenary 
of the Lord Admiral who defeated the Armada (d. 1624) were reminded 
by Mr. H. E. Malden that there is no historical foundation for the 
statement that he was a Roman Catholic: still common in text- 
books, in spite of the article } upon him in the Dictionary of National 
Biography more than thirty years ago. Sir John Laughton there 
showed that it is of recent origin, for it does not occur in the well- 
known works by Dodd and Tierney (1737 and 1839) or Lingard (finished 
1830), on the one side, nor in John Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals 
(1742-4), the Biographia Britannica (1747-66), Collins’ Peerage (last 
edition 1812), or Southey’s Lives of the Admirals (1833-40), on the 
other; and that there is no contemporary evidence for it, and much 
against. 

Howard occupied various positions whose holders were required 
to take an oath acknowledging the royal supremacy; according to 
Secretary Davison it was he who induced Elizabeth to sign the death- 
warrant of Mary Queen of Scots; he received the Holy Communion 
with Drake on Whitsunday, 1588; and his name is found on com- 
missions to hear ecclesiastical cases, to discover and expel Roman 
Catholic priests, and to try persons implicated in the Gunpowder Plot. 
A letter to Cecil written in 1595 says of him: ‘‘ he doeth bear sowche 
good love to her maiestie and the Realme and besydes is knowne to be 
a good prodestant’”’; and in 1602 it was reported abroad of the English 
recusants that “‘ they haue but 3 Enemyes in England that doth vexe 
them and which they feare, viz. The Lo: Cheif Justice of England, Sir 
Robert Cecil] and the Lord Highe Admyrall of England.” ? Laughton 
thought that the impression that the latter belonged to the old religion 
arose during the agitation for Catholic emancipation : it would be an 
obvious argument for that reform, easily deduced from the fact that 
by then the Howards had long been regarded as the leading Roman 
Catholic family in the country. 

Another apocryphal statement connected with Lord Howard is 
that his wife, the Countess of Nottingham, received from the Earl of 
Essex, when he lay under sentence of death, a ring Elizabeth had 
given him, and wilfully withheld it from the Queen. This tale appears 
first in a romance published about 1650: it became very popular, and 
was repeated in various forms, but has no foundation in fact.? 

E. Jerrrres Davis. 


1 On Howard, Charles, Baron Howard of Effingham, Earl of Nottingham ; see 
also Laughton’s From Howard to Nelson (1899), pp. 38-40, and Corbett’s Drake 
ard the Tudor Navy (1899), ii, 157. 

? P.R.O. S8.P. For., France, xxxvi. fo. 16; S. P. Dom. Eliz. eclxxxiii. a. fo. 
218v. Corbett and Laughton quoted the summaries in Cal. S. P. Dom. 1595-7, 
p- 101, and 1601-3, p, 181, 

* See Sir Sidney Lee’s article on Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, 
in Diet, Nat, Biog,; cf. Professor Pollard in Political Hist, of England, vi. 472, 
note, The story occurs in Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 
work from which much of the anecdotal material used in text-books is derived. 





REVIEWS 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I. Edited by J. B. Bury. 
1923. xxii+ 704 pp. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


Tue first volume of the Cambridge Ancient History starts with the 
beginnings of human life and records the history of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia down to the year 1580 B.c. It is a wide field that is covered, and 
one none too easy to work, but the list of scholars who have given 
their collaboration in this volume inspires confidence, and their per- 
formance does not disappoint it. In a history which is intended to 
serve the needs both of students and of the general public, the writers’ 
aim must be not to put forward original views, but to give a balanced 
account of the present state of our knowledge in a readable form : this 
volume is on the whole both sound and readable. 

Professor Myres’ chapters on pre-history are of extraordinary 
interest for the way in which he works together the data afforded by 
geology and natural history and such little as can be traced of actual 
human activities; with a most convincing wizardry he plots the broad 
outlines of what must have been man’s growth, the grouping of his 
clans and the rise of the arts called out by his varying environment. 
When it leaves the broad outlines for details this synthetic method is 
not without its dangers and may even descend to the absurd; but 
Professor Myres’ imagination seldom loses touch with logic, and if in his 
hands pre-history is picturesque it is none the less scientific. 

It iswhen we pass to the beginnings of history proper that a summary 
of present knowledge is least satisfactory, because here there is just that 
scanty amount of evidence which best supports conflicting views, and 
discoveries here are made so fast that all views may be upset almost 
before the printer’s ink is dry. The editors have held it best, in the 
interests of clarity, to exclude footnotes from their history; but in 
the sections dealing with the beginnings of things in Egypt and in 
Mesopotamia this rule might well have been relaxed, for here to put 
forward any view is to oppose another, and in a history intended for the 
general reader theories which are generally familiar but are not ap- 
proved by the writer should be met rather than passed over: if 
polemics are to be avoided in the main text, justice might well be done 
in a footnote. Thus people who have read and for lack of other guides 
have accepted the theories of the “ Elliot Smith School ” concerning 
the origin of megalithic monuments will be puzzled rather than con- 
vinced by their contradiction implied in Professor Peet’s statement of 
fact; and followers of Professor Petrie’s “ long ” chronology of Egypt, 
not finding any direct exposition or confutation of it, will scarcely be 
patient of the sop of two hundred years thrown to them by Dr. Hall. 
The history of Babylonia down to 3000 B.c. is even more obscure and its 
chronology more doubtful than that of Egypt; Professor Langdon 
is not to be blamed if some of his views are ake out of date. But 
on some points he has not made good use of such archeological evidence 
as was available; in dealing with the painted pottery wares of Susa, 
Moussian, Mesopotamia and Anan, he simply fails to understand his 
material. If anything is certain it is that the makers of these wares 
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(which he too readily confuses) were not Sumerians : in Babylonia the 
painted pottery definitely precedes the rise of the Sumerian culture, 
Of the later periods a very clear and balanced exposition is given by 
the different writers; history is now documented, at least compara. 
tively so—though there are gaps enough in our knowledge—and the 
historian’s task is not so much to theorise and to interpret as to tell 
a consistent and an interesting story: and in this the Cambridge 
Ancient History succeeds. If the other volumes maintain the high 
standard of the first, a very valuable contribution will have been made 
to our historical literature. 
C. LEonaRD WooL.ey. 


The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus. By B. N. 
SaRKaR. 1922. xxiv + 242 pp. Leipsic: Markert and Petters. 
16s. 9d. 


A History of Hindu Political Ideas. By U. Guosau. 1923. xiv + 
296 pp. Milford. Ils. 6d. 


THERE is much of interest and value in these two books. The 
thesis which Mr. Sarkar sets out to maintain is that the unbiassed 
investigator will find in Asiatic history the same struggles and tribula- 
tions through which European humanity has passed, and that there 
is no difference in kind between the political systems of the East and 
the West. He severely and deservedly condemns those who attempt 
to define Indian institutions in terms of modern political concepts. 
The comparisons which he institutes are between Indian institutions 
and those of the ancient and medieval world. There are large 
elements of truth in this. It is the fact that Indian political experience 
includes not only the irresponsible despot, but also the restricted 
power of a tribal chief, monarchic successions which required popular 
oe aristocracies and perhaps democracies, gilds exercising 
political functions, popular tribunals, and other elements from which a 
varied political life might have sprung; and it is well that this should 
have been clearly and emphatically stated. But Mr. Sarkar weakens 
the value of his book by identifying these embryos of political institu- 
tions with their fully-developed forms. He equates the embryonic 
Indian jury with our own jury-system; he refers to popularly elected 
kings as if they had been the equivalent of well-established limited 
monarchies; he compares the Mauryan empire with France under 
Richelieu. He does not explain, and indeed hardly seems to admit, 
what the real interest of Indian institutional history must lie in explain- 
ing: why the diversity and wealth of early yam phenomena in 
that country disappeared in later ages; why the elements of political 
freedom never hardened into free institutions, why the Indian city 
republics disappeared without leaving a trace in history, and why the 
Indian nobles never were really invested with feudal powers. 

Mr. Ghosal’s volume is concerned more with political theory than 
with political practice, and though he sprinkles his pages somewhat 
too freely with Sanskrit terms, his statement is generally clear and 
interesting. On occasion he falls under the censure rightly cast by 
Mr. Sarkar on those who equate early Eastern ideas with those of 
the modern West. For instance, he applies the term social contract 
to the Buddhist speculations regarding the origin of the kingly powers; 
but this was not the social contract of Hobbes or Rousseau; and it 
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never formed the basis of a political philosophy. Again, he does not 
explain why the very interesting Indian speculations on the nature 
of the kingship were so fruitless. The conception, for instance, of the 
king as the first servant of the State was a germ from which the boldest 
theories of political liberty might have sprung, but they never did. 
Indeed in Indian political thought, as in Indian political institutions, 
are to be found most if not all of the ideas which underlie Western 
political theory and practice; but in the East both remained sterile : 
neither the one nor the other influenced the course of political develop- 
ment; they a instead of developing. This is what Mr. Ghosal, 
like Mr. Sarkar, fails to explain. Further, Mr. Ghosal scarcely conveys 
the degree in which Hindu political thought became stereotyped in its 
later phases, so that the later writers do little more than repeat what 
they have found in the older books. But the gradual disappearance 
of almost all the free institutions to be found in early India connotes 
necessarily a withering of political thought. H. DopwWELL. 


Historical Jurisprudence: Introduction. By Sm Paut VrnoGcRaporr. 
1923. 173 pp. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is certainly a convenient thing to have the introduction to 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s Historical Jurisprudence in a separate volume. 
It is especially convenient because this introduction is so much more 
than an introduction, being indeed a book capable of standing by 
itself between its own two covers and charged with as big a load of 
thought as any book needs to carry. Any review of such a book in 
History must needs be written from the standpoint of a student of 
history, and to most students of history law presents itself as a dis- 
quieting subject. They are compelled by the nature of their subject 
to know isolated laws, to look into the details of legislation, to consider 
the authority that creates and enforces law; and by such avenues 
of approach they are bound to see that there must be a theory of 
law as a whole, and if they have a taste for generalisation they will 
possibly have constructed for themselves some general view of law as 
a whole, some idea more or less imperfect of what jurisprudence 
means. To those who have reached this stage of thought this book 
will probably bring a new and disturbing experience; indeed after 
reading it they are not unlikely to feel much as a gardener might feel 
whose ordered plots had been suddenly smitten by a mighty and singu- 
larly intelligent whirlwind. The gardener will, of course, restore the 
order of his plots and hope that the experience will not recur; the 
wise student will get back his breath, and sit down to read the book 
over again, determined to find out what it means. He will not find 
it a very easy task; he will often have to extract what he most wishes 
to know from matter whose importance to lawyers is obvious, but 
which at first sight seems to be apart from history. He may indeed 
have to read the book several times before he understands the meaning 
of the statement on p. 4, “‘ that history cannot be contrasted with the 
theoretical study of law, because it provides one of the essential 
elements of legal method,” a statement which a student of history 
may with profit simply invert for his own purposes. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first of these deals with 
the relation between jurisprudence and the “branches of special 
knowledge, which have a direct bearing on legal questions,” namely, 
logic, psychology and social science, with a special chapter on the 
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relation between law and political theory. The second part deals 
with the history of the methods and schools of jurisprudence since the 
seventeenth century. These schools of thought are classified as the 
Rationalists, the Nationalists and the Evolutionists. The last chapter 
discusses the modern tendencies of jurisprudence. In this brief review 
no attempt can be made to analyse the matter of these chapters. 
The reader, who comes to them, may sometimes feel. that the style is 
difficult, and the argument so terse and powerful that his assent to 
the conclusions reached is enforced, and that all opportunity of dissent 
is denied to him. But this method of expression is the result of the 
author’s power over his subject; and though it may be true that the 
book would have been easier to read had it been twice as long, the 
honest reader will finally be bound to admit that those parts of the 
book which seem to be the hardest are just those of which he knows 
least. If he perseveres to the end, he will find his reward in the last 
seven pages, and the final sentence which will tell him that “ the 
essential point is to recognise the value of historical types as the 
foundation of a theory of law.” C. G. Crump. 


The Growth of the City State. By W. R. Hatiimpay. 1923. 264 pp. 
Liverpool University Press (Hodder & Stoughton). 7s. 6d. 


Proressor Hauuimay, in publishing these eight lectures, has 
produced a book which should be of considerable value in the top 
forms of schools and to students in their first year at the Universities, 
if read side by side with one of the standard text-books. Of the 
first seven lectures three deal with geographical influences and one 
with the growth of the city state; two chapters are devoted to the 
constitutional development of Athens and of Rome, and one to the 
land question. At the end of each chapter there are notes and refer- 
ences to authorities, ancient and modern, which greatly add to the 
value of the book. The chapters on constitutional development are 
particularly well done, as Mr. Halliday, in dealing with this thorny 
subject, has succeeded admirably in steering a middle course between 
a too sketchy treatment, which would cut all the difficulties, and too 
much detail, which would be suitable only for the advanced student. 
One or two points call for notice. On p. 57 there is a reference to 
‘ the tin islands,” which, as it stands without any explanation, would 
puzzle many a student. In describing the work of Peisistratus there 
might well have been some reference to the Greater Dionysia and 
Greater Panathenza at Athens. The remark about the Etruscans on 
p. 54, “ their cities developed no power of political combination, a 
fact which doomed them to failure in the struggle with Rome,” is 
very misleading. The most potent factor which helped the Romans 
was that the Etruscans were constantly exposed to attack on the 
north from the Gauls, and the invasion of 390 B.c. especially dealt a 
blow at the power of Etruria from which she never recovered. 
Plutarch’s explanation of the mutilation of the Herma at Athens as 
the frolic of a number of drunken young “ bloods,” which Mr. 
Halliday (p. 232) seems to accept, really will not square with the 
facts. The last chapter does not fit in well, either in content or 
language, with the rest of the book, and it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Halliday included it in the volume. It is reprinted from the 
Liverpool Annals of Archeology and gives an amusingly written sketch 
of social life in Athens at the end of the fifth century. But, after all, 
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the sketch portrays only the life of the well-to-do youth and man- 
about-town. If a chapter on social conditions was required in this 
book at all, a more general treatment embracing all classes of society 
should have been attempted. In this particular setting the chapter 
gives a completely misleading, because one-sided, view of Athenian 
life at the time. It is to be hoped that the book will reach a second 
impression ; in that case it is desirable that the author should remove 
certain marks of hasty composition. A sentence like “ The ships of 
Corinth, who of the mainland Greeks possessed the monopoly, would 
sail, etc.,” may perhaps be forgiven in the spoken, but not in the 
written word. There are, further, a fair number of misprints. The 
book as a whole is so stimulating that it is a pity that it should be 
defaced by such blemishes. M. L. W. LatstNEr. 


Catullus. By K. P. Harrineton. 1924. ix + 245 pp. Cicero. 
By J. C. Rotre. 1923. viii+ 178 pp. Virgil. By J. W. 
MackarL. 1923. x-+ 163 pp. “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome” series. Harrap. 5s. each. 


Roman Home Life and Religion. By H. L. Rogers and T. R. Harwey. 
1923. xiv + 243 pp. Clarendon Press. 6s. 


Tue first three of these books are not primarily designed for 
historical students. But Professor Mackail’s admirable monograph 
on Virgil—the best in the English language—gives an excellent and 
suggestive sketch of Virgil’s historical background, which for all its 
brevity and despite the fact that it does not exactly break new ground 
is well worth the study of students of Roman history. What it says 
is worth saying and it is perfectly written. Professor Rolfe lacks 
Dr. Mackail’s brilliance of style and penetrating imagination. The 
treatment of Cicero’s life and character is superficial and the views 
expressed, though sensible in themselves, are somewhat wanting both 
in freshness and insight. Professor Harrington has given a pleasant 
account of Catullus and his works, copiously illustrated by trans- 
lations, which are, however, not always very happily chosen. Both 
books have interesting chapters on the influence of the authors in 
question on English literature. Those who read them should not be 
unduly deterred by the unfortunate allusions to chewing-gum and 
“ close-ups ” which occur in the opening chapters. These are happily 
no more than “ flashes in the pan.” 

Roman Home Life and Religion is a delightful anthology of 
passages, both prose and verse. It should prove most stimulating to 
historical students. Its range is wide and the passages selected are 
representative. They are given sometimes in the original, sometimes 
in translation, the latter being astonishingly clever and vigorous. 
The book might perhaps be even more velaiie if the whole of it 
were in translation. It would at any rate appeal to an even wider 
circle of readers. In its present form it demands at least a good 
working knowledge of Latin. The brief notes on the selected passages 
are clear and helpful. H. E. Burver. 


., | The following have been noted: p. 68, note 23, 547 should be 847; p. 190, 

monoply ” twice; ‘‘ Pheidipiddes”’ on p. 223; “ dilletante ” twice, on p. 223 
and p. 259; “‘ célébres” on p. 225, “ regaded " on p. 228, and “ etat” without 
an accent on p, 229. 
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Essays in Early Christian History. By E. T. Merriny. 1924, 
viii + 344 pp. Macmillan. 15s. 


Tracuers of history should certainly take note of this book. 
Its fundamental theme is that the writing of ecclesiastical history 
must never be allowed to become the close preserve of the ecclesiastic, 
and if this contention be true, it surely follows that the teacher 
should effectively claim a like freedom. In the past, at least in this 
country, there has been displayed by teachers of history a curious 
unwillingness to concern themselves with Christian origins: our 
text-books of the Roman Empire tell us much of the imperial 
organisation, but are consistently silent on the growth of the organisa- 
tion of the Christian Church, even, for instance, on such a funda- 
mental question as the origins of the monarchic episcopate : for this 
the reader should presumably seek information in some “ Church 
History.” ‘The same text-books will have much to say of Seneca, 
but they will give no adequate account of the life of Paul of Tarsus, 
certainly one of the most influential of Rome’s citizens. This false 
separation between the history of the Empire and the history of the 
Church needs to be broken down; and thus this book by Professor 
Merrill, who writes as a “ classicist,’’ who is only in the second place 
an ecclesiastic, whose aim is to apply to early Christian literature and 
early Christian history the same rigorous critical standards which 
he would apply to “classic” literature and profane history, is a 
timely publication. But if the teacher is to claim Church history 
for his own sphere, it is imperative that he should realise that here 
in a peculiar degree the danger of special advocacy is ever present. 
As Professor Merrill remarks in his first chapter on Materials and 
Methods—in some ways the most significant section of the book— 
Christianity does not appear to be able to regard its own early history 
in an impersonal way as a purely scholastic subject that may be 
handled, and should be handled, as freely and dispassionately as the 
secular history of antiquity. Nothing that pertains to Christianity 
is quite free from an indefinable but enveloping and protective halo 
of religion, of piety, or reverence. “‘ Especially is a clear head and 
a pure mind requisite in dealing with the early centuries of the Church, 
because so many conclusions of the gravest religious importance are 
now held by multitudes of Christians to depend on the history and 
interpretation of that primitive period.” The last volume of the 
greatest history of the early Church written in our day was never 
published : when he was asked if that fourth volume would soon 
be issued, Monsignor Duchesne replied with his ironic smile that 
veiled the bitterness of the confession, “Je n’ose pas.’’ Courage is 
needed, for if the historic proof is lacking for an assertion of fact 
made in creed or implied in ecclesiastical practice, will the authority 
behind the creed adequately support that assertion of fact? It 
is, of course, true and not always remembered that the mere absence 
of evidence for an alleged fact does not disprove the assertion of that 
fact. Loisy at one time went further and contended that statements 
of fact contained in creeds were thereby rendered independent of 
historic proof. Manning branded the appeal to history as treason : 
this is indeed high doctrine for a religion which is based upon the 
Incarnation as a fact of history. At least it is salutary for the teacher, 
if he claims for himself the privilege of teaching Church history, to 
realise his responsibility. 
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Professor Merrill discusses themes which have long been hotly 
debated—the relation of the Roman State to the Christians as 
individuals and to the Christian associations, the persecutions under 
Nero and Trajan, and the alleged persecution under Domitian (denied 
by Professor Merrill), the traditional list of the early bishops of Rome 
(Clement, the bishop, he suggests, “‘ never had an actual existence ”’), 
the alleged presence of St. Peter at Rome (denied by Professor 
Merrill), etc. Some of the author’s conclusions will be contested, 
but in a brief notice such as this it is impossible to justify a difference 
of view: such disagreement would need an article for its exposition. 
Here it must suffice to say that Professor Merrill’s work, critically 
written, should be critically read, and from such a reading of this 
challenging book a student will gain, not merely a wider knowledge, 
but a wealth of suggestion and a refreshing stimulus for his own 
work and thought. 

Norman H. Baynes. 


Benedictine Monachism. By Dom CutTuBrrt ButuER. Second edition. 
1924. x-+ 424 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Dom CuTHBERT BuTLER’s book was published in 1919, and it is 
a matter for congratulation that within five years it should have 
attained the dignity of a second edition. The volume before us is 
a reprint of its predecessor with no more change than the correction 
of typographical errors and an alteration in the title-page, which 
tells us that the abbot of Downside of 1919 is now a simple monk 
of the house over which he bore rule until 1922. There is, however, 
an important new appendix in the shape of “‘ Supplementary Notes,” 
covering rather more than thirty pages of “‘ additions, corrections and 
discussions.” The most interesting of these deal with the author’s 
critics, and make a special point of meeting certain unfriendly judg- 
ments on his work from within the Benedictine order. The source 
of most of these objections seems to be the conservative spirit in 
which Dom Butler upholds the rigid independence of the individual 
house and his doubts as to the extent to which temporary abbacies 
and the modern overstressing of the “ congregational ”’ principle are 
compatible with the Benedictine ideal. The historian will hardly 
quarrel with Dom Butler on these grounds, but will rather welcome 
the scholarly and impartial fashion in which he sets forth at length 
how the modern Benedictine may find a still abiding source of inspira- 
tion in a sixth-century rule of life. I know of no single volume 
which gives a better or truer picture of the Benedictine point of view 
as seen through different ages. Dom Butler has no need to deal with 
the critics who complain that he has not written a Benedictine history. 
He never professed to do anything of the sort. The only criticism 
which this edition suggests is that so good a book was worthy of a 
more exhaustive index. T. F. Tour. 


A History of Medieval Ireland, 1110-1513. By Epmunp Cortis. 
1923. viii+436 pp.; 3 maps. Macmillan. 21s. 


Tus book may well come to be regarded as the beginning of a new 
period in Irish historical study. I intend no back-handed compliment 
when I say that its importance lies in its promise rather than in its 
performance. It has many faults: it is difficult, badly worked out, 
sometimes tedious; yet it contains an amazing amount of good work, 
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and puts in its place a great deal of material hitherto hidden away and 
almost inaccessible to the ordinary student. It is an honest attempt 
by a competent scholar to make a fresh start in the light of all that has 
been written on early Irish history since the days of O‘Donovan and 
O‘Curry and the other giants of the mid-nineteenth century. Of few 
books can we say, as we can say of this, that it is remarkable enough 
to justify unceasing improvement in later editions. If Professor Curtis 
will take the trouble, and hammer away at his book, so that the things 
which are really significant, and which, as he makes quite clear, really 
interest him, are brought into their due relief, I see no reason why it 
should not become a standard work as well as a stimulus to the work 
of others. 

Any history of medieval Ireland must needs be in the main a 
history of what the Kilkenny Statutes term the chieftains of English 
lineage, for in this we see the gradual, though not peaceful, adjustment 
of two social systems. The merit of Mr. Curtis is that he is familiar 
with and is fair to both the Irish and the Anglo-Norman systems. 
He gives us none of the tiresome nonsense about a unique and valuable 
political and social organism which was constantly seeking to function 
in spite of the brutal conqueror. He does not suggest that all the 
colour of life and all the charm of peaceful intercourse were Celtic. 
Nor does he assume, as so many English writers do, that the Irish 
system was fixed in archaic times, picturesque but barbaric, and 
incapable of change. Following the lead given by Professor MacNeill, 
he constantly reminds us that the Irish clan system could be influenced 
from without just as it could influence the structure of a feudal barony. 
Tanistry was a late development, probably due to the influence of 
English primogeniture; the gallowglass (galloglaigh) was a definite 
kind of mercenary, confined to particular areas, and his history can be 
traced as clearly as the history of the Brabangons or the Free Com- 
panies. There was give and take in Ireland as there was elsewhere, and, 
if we except the outburst of Irish nationalism during the invasion of 
Edward Bruce, the Irish chiefs entered into the game of give and take 
as heartily as everyone else. Indeed, Mr. Curtis holds the view that 
the tragic error of the English kings was their indifference to the Irish 
desire for legal recognition. The policy of Richard II came over a 
century too late. 

The attempt of Bruce gives Mr. Curtis the opportunity to write two 
or three good pages on the feeling of Celtic solidarity which, though 
usually dormant, reached beyond the borders of Ireland. I may remark 
by the way that he is always alert to the significance of the genealogical 
table, and constantly helps us to realise the bearing of political interests, 
e.g., of the Mortimers, frequently forgotten by English people. Yet 
the invasion of Bruce was a flash in the pan. Mr. Curtis makes as much 
of it as should be made, but does not seriously argue that it was as 
important as Mr. Orpen has urged it to have been. The conflict of 
interest between the English by birth and the English by blood was 
the important matter. How far this had gone in the thirteenth 
century is not very clear, but it became very acute in the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Curtis is at his best in drawing out the implications of the 
rivalry between the great families and the absentees. The absence of 
so many lords both increased the power of those who remained and 
made it difficult to maintain the English character of the march-lands. 
The “ First Families came to resent the return of men without whom 
they could not be kept in close touch with the Anglo-Irish Government. 
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They opposed the custom of tail male, in other words, the Gaelic law 
which rank women from lordship, to the feudal custom by which 
Anglo-Irish heiresses carried their fiefs to English husbands (p. 224). 
They stocked their lands with Irish tenants because these were 
accustomed to the quartering (cogne) of troops. As the Irish chiefs, 
with their castles, armour, mercenaries, could with difficulty be kept 
out, the English by blood, with their harpers, Irish speech and dress 
and Irish methods of land tenure, naturally entered into treaties of 
vassalage with them and recognised them as their greater tenants 
(pp. 249, 260). The turning-point, or one of the turning-points, came 
in 1341—a year so important also in English history—when Desmond 
and Kildare summoned a parliament to Kilkenny in rivalry with the 
parliament summoned by the Deputy to Dublin. And more significant 
still was the gradual surrender of one Area of Occupation after another : 
the abandonment of the Shannon frontier to Cathal O’Conor in 1318, 
of Thomond to the O’Briens, the loss of the way to Ulster after the 
rebellion of the Verduns against the Earl of Louth in 1329, the gradual 
absorption of Ulster and the whole Shannon line as a result of the fall 
of the great Ulster and Connaught earldom, the penetration of the 
Ormond lands in Tipperary. In much detail Mr, Curtis shows how this 
movement, though it might be resisted by the old Anglo-Norman 
families, involved much intermarriage, the hibernicising of many 
branches of foreign families, and the amalgamation of the two societies. 

This is the main theme. Mr. Curtis, at times with some skill, more 
frequently with awkward effect, weaves into his story of the great Irish 
and Anglo-Irish lordships much information about Irish life, thus 
connecting it with his valuable preliminary study of pre-Norman 
Ireland and his later chapter on the town life of medieval lreland, and 
the various racial elements in the population. The result is a book 
which will live, for it deals with live issues in a really intelligent way ; 
and yet a book which gives a curious sense of incompleteness, of un- 
necessary difficulty, and at times, as I have already said, of tediousness. 
In some degree this impression of struggling life is doubtless due to the 
fact that Mr. Curtis is writing for Irish as well as for English readers ; he 
can take matters for granted by the former which need explanation for 
the latter. He perhaps forgets that things which have become familiar 
through long study to him and the small group of scholars in Dublin 
who are revising our conceptions of Irish history are not so readily 
comprehended by the Englishman. But I also seem to find in Mr. 
Curtis’s work a calculated carelessness, a kind of impressionism which 
easily degenerates into slovenliness. He will write an Irish name in 
two or three different ways on one page, slip into a footnote his first 
reference to some important point, allude to a place or an institution in 
a casual way as if to suggest that everybody must know all about that. 
The narrative, after an excellent beginning, will become so disjointed 
as to be hardly intelligible, while it carries with it an air of deliberate- 
ness. It may be that I have imagined this quality of artifice, and that 
it would be fairer to Mr. Curtis to suppose that his theme has been 
rather too much for his craftsmanship. Certainly only carelessness 
could have let him first write and then pass the sentence, ‘‘ the fortunes 
of the province-dynasties was at a low ebb” (p. 200) or “ with the 
exception of the Leinster chiefs, the settlement had been a triumph for 
the Gaelic chiefs” (p. 314). And there would not appear to be any 
justification for an index which looks so careful and yet omits so much. 
About a dozen unindexed names, including Lismore and Columcille 
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(Derry), appear in the first few pages—the experiment could be repeated 
throughout the book with success. But these minor faults, though 
annoying, do less hurt to the book than does the lack of thoroughness 
in working out the subject-matter. Mr. Curtis returns again and again, 
for example, to the position in law of the hibernicus; he identifies 
him with the befagh or Irish serf, he suggests that the Irishman was 
regarded as no better than a betagh, he makes exceptions in favour of the 
“chiefly vassals,” and draws distinctions between the “ merus 
hibernicus ” and the Irishman on conquered land; but nowhere do we 
find a careful study of the development of this law prior to and after 
the Statute of Kilkenny. After a careful collation of many passages,! 
I think that I could write a fairly correct account of the matter, but I 
defy any reader to carry away a clear idea of it without effort. Other 
important subjects which are casually but unhappily more slightly 
treated are the institutions of Anglo-Irish government, the constitution 
of Parliament, the Pale, the extent to which the Irish were employed 
by the English Government in war (e.g., by commissions of array), the 
history of the relations between the Government, especially of the 
judiciary, and the West of Ireland, and very notably the Church. We 
could not expect a history of the Church in medieval Ireland, but we 
had a right to expect some ae of the dioceses and their geo- 
graphical relation to the political and tribal divisions, of the chief 
monastic foundations and their share in the social and literary life of 
Ireland, of the mendicant orders. Mr. Curtis very rightly has written a 
study rather than a text-book, but by the exercise of more artistic 
restraint he could, I think, have given us a really well-knit and compre- 
hensive study. If I seem to be too persistent about this matter, it is 
because I see on almost every page how capable he is of turning a very 
intelligent and rather fine essay into a really good book. And, lastly, 
if he should ever do this, I hope that he will include a study (not a 
bibliography) of the sources, and help us to estimate the relative 
significance of the Irish evidence. Much has been done by Irish 
scholars to bring the Irish texts to light. Compared with the great Irish 
annals, the other Irish texts are of meagre interest, but they are valu- 
able and Mr. Curtis knows them, just as he knows the official records so 
far as they have been edited or calendared.? 
F. M. Powicke. 


Private Jurisdiction in England. By W. O. Avtt. 1923. viii+ 
352 pp. Yale University Press. (Milford.) 18s. 6d. 


FoLLowInG out a suggestion as to terminology made by Professor 
G. B. Adams, under whose supervision this study was begun, Mr. 
Ault has set himself to investigate three types of private jurisdiction 
in England in the Middle Ages—the baronial, the franchisal and the 
domanial; that is to say, the Honour Court, or Court of the Barony, 
the Hundred Court in private hands, and the Court of the Manor. 
Ramsey supplies the nucleus of the book, but the jurisdictions of the 
Honours of St. Valery, Wallingford, Clitheroe, the Abbey of Vale 


* Eg, pp. 85, 174, 180, 189, 201, 204, 208, 225 n., 246, 256-7, 277, 285, 301-3. 

* Mr. Curtis has been able to use some of the unpublished documents in the 
Irish Record Office, notably the Memoranda Roll (K.R.) for 18 Richard I, 
containing the acts of submission to Richard II and agreements with the Irish 
chiefs (p. 308, note). For the Irish texts see, for example, pp. 178, 227, 245, 
260, 264, 276, 287, 293, 2065 ff. 
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Royal and the Barony of Manchester are also studied, and con- 
clusions drawn from this considerable and fairly representative terri- 
torial group. The result is a work which is of distinct value for 
students of English local government. Medieval baronies and 
franchises are too often studied from the point of view of the Crown 
lawyer; Mr. Ault, on the other hand, is interested in the local 
community for its own sake, and along these lines his work will 
supplement (from a different angle) that of Professor W. A. Morris and 
Professor Hearnshaw, and smooth the way for those working on the 
liberty in medieval England. 

Mr. Ault distinguishes two types of Honour courts: central 
courts exercising baronial jurisdiction only, drawing, like Ramsey’s 
court at Broughton, suitors from half a dozen counties or more—a 
class to which the Court of the Honour of St. Valery at North Osney 
and the Court of Wallingford belonged; and honour or baronial 
jurisdiction exercised by the barons in any convenient court, whether 
a manor or a private hundred court, examples of which are Vale 
Royal, where the abbot selected the domanial court of one of his three 
demesne manors, and the barony of Manchester. To these honour 
courts not only knights but also freeholders owed suit in the thirteenth 
century: the principal business was the enforcing of personal service 
from the knights, and, after personal service had begun to decline, 
the enforcement of scutage. Mr. Ault agrees with the conclusion of 
Maitland, that the court was “ a very weak engine ”’; in the thirteenth 
century attendance is slack and the important man has little interest 
in coming. Franchisal jurisdiction was, on the other hand, a living 
reality. All the honours and baronies whose courts system is here 
described had, the author concludes, a jurisdiction equivalent to 
that of the sheriff. Its clearest statement, he thinks, was that of the 
Abbot of Furness: “ the right to hold the tourn twice a year by his 
own bailiff and coroner, and to inquire there by the oath of lawful 
men into the articles which the sheriff ought to inquire into at his 
tourn; pleas of the Crown to be reserved by his own coroner and 
borne off for trial in the King’s Courts.” So far, so good; but through- 
out Mr. Ault makes the jurisdiction of the private hundred court 
equivalent to leet jurisdiction, the view of frank-pledge, and forgets 
that even where a hundred means a small private court with hundredal 
jurisdiction, as e.g. in Oxfordshire, there is still the three-weekly court 
to consider: hundredal jurisdiction covers other matters of private 
jurisdiction beside the police jurisdiction of the leet. This complete 
identification of leet and hundred leads the author to express needless 
doubts about the statement of the Ramsey Cartulary, that two of 
the freeholders in Cranfield did suit to the county and hundred for 
the vill (p. 96). A more careful study of the hundred of Clacklose 
might have put him on the right tack. On p. 99 he remarks, “ It 
seems doubtful if the abbot held the hundred court (of Clacklose) 
as such.” There is evidence to the contrary. Court Rolls 192/67, 
192/68 and 192/70! in the Public Record Office are records of 
hundred courts of Clacklose held on different week-days, roughly 
every three weeks in 1282, 1284 and 1337-8, which are not leets and 
de not include view of frankpledge or presentments of articles of the 
leet. They are held in various places. With this may be contrasted 
Court Roll 192/69, which is a roll of leets held at a series of places in 


+ Miss Cam kindly called my attention to these rolls. 
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18 Edw. II, at dates close together, not at three-weekly sessions. Mr. 
Ault’s treatment of manorial jurisdiction is interesting and suggestive, 
—— on the point of the distinction between domanial and 
ranchisal, which is found distinguished clearly in the manor courts 
of Gloucester Abbey; for the difficulty is, as he rightly points out, 
that generally there is no clear differentiation of courts and juris. 
dictions. The business rather than the place or even the suitors, 
is the criterion. 


E. F. Jacos. 


Illustrations to the Life of St. Alban in Trin. Coll. Dublin MS. E. 1. 40. 
Reproduced in collotype facsimile by the care of W. R. L. Lowe 
and E. F. Jacos, with a description of the illustrations by M. R. 
James. 1924. Clarendon Press. 42s. 


Tuts portfolio consists of 39 pages of introduction and 57 collotype 
reproductions. All except three of these latter contain pictures 
representing events in the lives of St. Alban and St. Amphibalus, the 
visit of Saints Germanus and Lupus to Britain, the invention and 
translation of St. Alban’s relics, and the foundation of the abbey by 
King Offa, with the accompanying text. The primary interest of 
them is that the pictures were either the work of Matthew Paris 
himself or were executed under his immediate supervision, and the 
text of the life of St. Alban in French verse was probably written by 
his hand. The publication is therefore of first-rate importance to the 
palzographer and the student of the history of art, while many of the 
pictures throw light on such matters as costume, arms and armour, 
and building operations in the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Dr. James describes each drawing with his accustomed care and 
accuracy, but gives little indication as to the colouring. “ The 
pictures are washed with colour, which in this case is not very 
satisfactory; a rather unpleasant green is conspicuous.” This is 
inadequate, and the colours used in the individual pictures are rarely 
mentioned. The manuscript is described as ‘“‘ a small quarto volume,’ 
but the dimensions are not given. Presumably the reproductions are 
the same size as the originals, but this is nowhere stated. On another 
point we should like more detailed information. ‘‘ Some pictures” 
(says Dr. James, p. 19) “ are lost, not by excision of leaves, but by 
having been stripped off the page: they were painted on pieces of 
finer vellum and pasted into the blank space left for them.” Later 
on we read: “23 f. 406. This picture, which (like some others later 
on in the book) was painted on a piece of finer vellum and pasted to 
the page, has been stripped off”; and in seven subsequent pages we 
find the note ‘ Picture removed.” The implication is that most of 
the pictures were drawn and painted on the vellum of the leaf, and 


1 There are a number of small points to be corrected. Dealing with the 
hundred of Ramsey Abbey, on p. 92 Mr. Ault says that “ there is yet to be seen 
the record of anyone owing suit to this hundred (i.e. Hurstingstone) : the list of 
suitors is explicitly given in Monasticon (1817-1830), ii, 579, for the year 1252: 
* Isti debent sectam ad hundredum de Hirstington, sicut invenitur in rotulo Curia 
de Broughton anno Ranulphi Abbatis xxi" (1231-1253); on p. 52, “ loq’ cum 
abbate”’ is expanded into “ loquitur cum abbate” [loquendum]. Edmund of 
Cornwall is made to die both in 1299 (p. 210) and 1301 (p. 190); on e 93, “ the 
hundred used to give the King 40s., but now only [sic] 4 marks,” should read, 
according to Rot. Hund. ii. 633, and now gives 8 marks; on p. 182 the “ writ of 
Earl Edmund dated May 1” should read May 5, according to the Cartulary of 
St. Frideswide there cited, 
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only some pasted on. One would like to know how many were treated 
in this peculiar way, whether all the pictures pasted on have been 
removed (or have come off?), and whether any explanation can be 
found of the use of this peculiar method. 

The drawings are vigorous and spirited. Attitudes are cleverly 
caught. There is, for instance, dramatic power in No. 5 (the “ Saracen ” 
watching the baptism of St. Alban and reporting it to the governor). 
A difficult subject very effectively treated is that of the man carrying 
a chest off a boat on his back (No. 52). The picture of the horse 
coming down a gangway (No. 35) was certainly drawn by a man who 
had watched the operation and had a quick eye and good memory for 
the essentials. On the other hand, the attempts at trees are so con- 
ventional and absurd that one would think the artist had never looked 
at a tree. Flowers and leaves, which are so profusely used in later 
illuminations, are conspicuous by their absence. This is the more 
remarkable because sculptors were already using natural or slightly 
conventionalised foliage for the decoration of capitals, corbels, span- 
drels, etc., in the less tractable material of stone. One small point 
may be noted, as it may throw light on the question whether the later 
drawings are by the same hand as the earlier. All the capitals of 
pillars depicted up to and including No. 21 are plain: all those 
depicted after that are ornamented. 

This is not the place to discuss the problem of Matthew Paris’ 
handwriting. The writing here attributed to him is remarkably neat 
and regular. It bears little or no trace of the “ broken” formation of 
letters which is so marked a feature in B.M. MS. Royal 14 C. VII, which 
is described in the new catalogue of the Royal MSS. as “ the author’s 
autograph copy.” They may both be the work of the same scribe— 
the Royal MS. written in his old age, the Trinity College MS. in his 
prime. It is not clear why the editors of this portfolio should describe 
it as a contribution to the history of the Abbey library “ in the later 
years” rather than in the middle of the thirteenth century. 

One does not lightly disagree with the Provost of Eton about a 
reading in a manuscript. I am, however, convinced that in the 
interesting draft letter reproduced in the first facsimile, the sign 
which he interprets “ G (the initial of the person addressed)” is not a 
letter but merely a paragraph mark. A. G. Lirtte. 


Le Dossier de V Affaire des Templiers. Edité et traduit par GzorcEs 
LizERAND (‘‘ Les Classiques de l’Histoire de France au Moyen 
Age.” Publiés sous la direction de Louis HaLPHEN.) 1923. 
xxiv-+229 pp. Paris: Champion. 12 fr. 50. 


Tue story of the downfall of the Templars has had a peculiar 
fascination not only for those whose sense of the dramatic is stimulated 
by the perusal of causes célébres, but also for serious students of the 
medieval Church. The publication, therefore, at the capable hands 
of M. Lizerand of selected documents relative to the trial of the Order 
and its members may be sure of a welcome. Though these documents 
have all been published before, their scattered existence in such 
works as those of Boutaric, Finke and Schottmiiller has rendered 
them difficult of access to students: here, for the first time, they are 
presented in a compact form and at a low price. The addition of a 
short introduction and a French translation should give the book a 
wide usefulness, whilst the critical notes on the documents, which 
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have themselves been for the most part collated afresh with the 
original manuscripts, must be of value to all students. 

The salient points of the proceedings against the Templars in 
France are very clearly brought out in these texts. The first phase 
of Philip’s attack is represented by the writ for the general arrest 
in 1307, and this is followed by statements by the accused Templars. 
The crisis in the affair was, however, only reached in 1308, when the 
Pope appeared at last in full opposition to the French king, demanded 
the custody of the persons and goods of the French Templars, and 
himself undertook the direction of the further prosecution of the 
trial. These documents illustrate Philip’s methods of dealing with 
Papal opposition. An appeal to the University of Paris concerning 
the limits of the royal jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs and its 
reply have a very wide interest. As in the case of the quarrel with 
Boniface, there were pamphlets from that indefatigable journalist 
Pierre Dubois; and finally M. Lizerand prints the writ summoning 
once again the Three Estates in opposition to the Papacy. The 
compromise finally achieved between King and Pope is illustrated 
by the speeches of Guillaume de Plaisians at Poitiers immediately 
prior to the agreement. Lastly, the concluding stages of the trial 
are shown in the documents relative to the repeated examinations of 
Jacques de Molay and the negotiations leading up to the final suppres- 
sion of the Order. 

Recent research has tended to acquit the Order of the charges 
brought against it, and M. Lizerand repeats in his introduction the 
conclusions at which he arrived in his earlier work. These are borne 
out by the documents themselves. The confessions in 1307 of 
idolatry and immorality were clearly given under the influence of 
torture, and in one of the examinations (p. 42) a new statement, 
after intermediate pressure has been brought to bear on the accused, 
shows the efficacy of the methods of the French officials. The per- 
sistence on the part of several Templars in affirming their guilt in the 
Inquisitions of 1309 is probably to be explained by the threat of 
their punishment as relapsed heretics in the case of a denial of 
their previous admissions. The distinction so clearly made by Clement 
between the possible guilt of the Order and that of certain of its 
members was undoubtedly a sound one; and in this respect a com- 
parison between the rules for admission, printed by M. Lizerand in 
an appendix, with the description of the initiation ceremony by certain 
of the accused is of especial value. The real motive behind the trial 
was clearly Philip’s desire for the immense wealth of an Order which 
had in fact outlived its original purpose. That appears both in his 
negotiations with Clement in 1308 (pp. 113-136) and in the reserves 
with which he allowed the Hospitallers to have the possessions of the 
dissolved Order (pp. 198-200). The full significance of the part 
played by both King and Pope in the whole matter can, however, 
only be appraised by an examination of the documents themselves, 
now accessible to students in a convenient form. D. C. Dove.as. 


The Equality of States: a Study in the History of Law. By Jvutivs 
GorBEL, Jr. Columbia Univ. Press (Milford). 1923. 89 pp. 7s. 


Tus book has a polemical purpose. It is a protest against what the 


author calls the “ revamping ” of traditional doctrines of international 
law in the interests of Machtpolitik by certain modern American 
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ublicists, and in particular against a book on the same subject 
ublished by Professor E. D. Dickinson of Michigan in 1920. Professor 
Dickinson argued that the principle of state equality was a creation 
of the naturalist school of publicists of the seventeenth century, first 
formulated by Puffendorf on premises prepared by Hobbes. It was 
not taught by Grotius, in spite of a misleading passage in Maine’s 
Ancient Law, since uncritically repeated by far too many writers on 
international law; nor was it even, at any rate in its traditional 
meaning, a doctrine implicit in the Grotian system. And, further, he 
suggested that the phrase conceals an ambiguity; if it means that 
whatever rights a State has are entitled to the protection of law 
equally with those of any other State, it is a true and essential principle ; 
but if it means, as it is generally understood to mean, that all States 
have equal rights, it is not true and it is doubtful whether it is even 
desirable. 

Dr. Goebel objects both to the historical and to the analytical 
thesis, but this study is main!y devoted to an attack on the former. 
He argues with erudition, but with some quite unnecessary acerbity, 
that Professor Dickinson neglects the historical antecedents of the 
doctrine; “it is through the realm of private law, through the under- 
lying universal principles of the feudal system, that the doctrine of the 
equality of States comes into being”’ (p. 56). But surely one may 
admit the probability that the doctrine has an ancestry in medieval 
= practice, and at the same time accept as substantially true 

ofessor Dickinson’s ascription of its paternity; and it is noteworthy 
that even Dr. Goebel admits that it ‘ was first clearly announced as a 
definite rule of law in the seventeenth century,” though he ascribes its 
first statement to Leibnitz rather than to Puffendorf. Dr. Goebel is 
on firmer ground when he lays aside the “ odium juridicum,” and 
urges the need for more study of the relations in which the doctrines 
of the publicists stand to the pre-seventeenth century practice of 
States, and from that point of view there is much in his book that is 
useful. J. L. BRrer.y. 


Catholiques et Huguenots a la cour de Charles IX. Par Lucien Romer. 
1924. 355 pp. Perrin. 12 fr. 


La Politique de St. Pie V en France (1566-1572). Par Cu. HirscHavEr. 
1922. viii+203 pp. Boccard. 


In the first of these two books M. Romier continues his fruitful 
studies in the history of mid-sixteenth-century France. This work has 
the same general character as the preceding ones. It is based almost 
entirely on original and first-hand authorities. It neglects memoir 
writers such as Sully and Brantéme ; and historians such as de Thou and 
d’Aubigné and Davila. The author tries to look at all the incidents, 

- characters and policies of the time as though they had never been 
judged before, and he writes of them in a clear and interesting style, 
which never wearies the reader even when he is working his way 
through masses of detail. Occasionally it may seem that M. Romier 
keeps too close to the ground, and the reader is inclined to wish that 
he would survey the European situation a little more broadly; but 
there are passages too, especially in the earlier volumes, of interesting 
generalisation. His books are henceforth necessary to a study of 
sixteenth-century France. 

z2 
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The present volume takes us from the accession of Charles IX to 
the outbreak of the civil wars. The point of chief interest during these 
two years is the policy and aims of the Queen Mother, Catherine de 
Medici. She comes before us for the most part almost as a sympa- 
thetic figure. Of her private life during this period M. Romier tells us 
very little; of the charges against her private character he makes no 
mention. We see her anxious and active for the peace and unity of 
France. She seeks for this unity through the conciliation of parties. She 
will not believe that Frenchmen need fight about differences of dogma. 
Let them come together and talk over their differences and they will 
surely find some road to concord. The abortive Colloquy of Poissy 
was therefore the goal of her early policy, as it was her great disap. 
pointment. One might almost call her a well-meaning sentimentalist 
during this part of her career; and there was really that element in 
her. M. Romier has a penetrating passage on the causes of her failure. 


All her personal cleverness, her —_ tenacity of purpose, her quick tact, 
her skill in managing men and in playing with words, could not make up for 
what was lacking in her—a sense of religion and an understanding of its doctrines. 
Her efforts will master some of the hardest characters and some of the best- 
instructed intellects of both the Roman Church and the Protestant Reformation; 
they will win over the heads of parties and mollify their passions; but one element 
will always resist this political chemistry—the religious element—faith. And 
round this insoluble element the forces and the interests of the time, in spite 
of all the Queen’s arts, will constantly tend to take up again their place in the 
battle. 


She was clearly surprised to find that men were so ready to fight for 
the authority of Scripture or of the Church, for the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation or for the Genevan sacrament. And M. Romier shows 
that she had no real understanding of another element—of the part 
played by force in political struggles. She trusted to finesse, to con- 
ciliation, to juggling with private interests, jealousies, and ambitions. 
Though she is sometimes called the pupil of Machiavelli she has no 
idea of “ the State as power ”’; she does not seem to have realised that 
when the sword is drawn the strongest will win. It is most curious to 
note how during these years, when civil war was always on the horizon, 
there is no real preparation of military force on the part of the Queen. 
We wish M. Romier had gone more fully into the military situation. 
It seems that the Queen Mother and her son, who has already been 
crowned as King, have absolutely no control of armed force. Antony 
of Bourbon, that fatuous ass, is, we know, Lieutenant General of the 
kingdom. But could not a king, who wore his crown and was declared 
to be of age, exercise any authority over the troops? Charles 1X seems 
to make no attempt. His mother places her trust in the irregular 
levies of the Huguenots. M. Romier, as we have said, does not go out- 
side of his subject; a a contrast and comparison between the 
religious settlements of France and England would be from his pen 
most interesting. We constantly ask ourselves whether English 
example and the careers of Henry VIII and of Queen Elizabeth had 
any influence over the Queen Mother of France. It would take us far 
beyond the limits of a review to ask why Catherine failed in an effort 
that bears a good deal of resemblance to the movement that had 
succeeded in England. 

The Queen Regent by no means monopolises the interest of M. 
Romier’s book. It is interesting in its treatment of many men and 
policies. L’H6pital is treated in a tone of criticism and depreciation 
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for which we were prepared by the earlier volumes; he is represented 
as little more than the mouthpiece of the Queen. We should like to 
see his defence undertaken by someone well acquainted with his 
career and writings. The folly and egotism of the King of Navarre 
seem even greater than before. Cardinal Chatillon, Coligny’s brother, 
attracts attention and provokes further inquiry. What was the nature 
and motive of his conversion? The whole Chatillon group represents 
what is best in French Protestantism; but the Cardinal clung to his 
preferments when he had abandoned his faith in a way that is difficult 
to defend. The massacre of Vassy is very slightly sketched and the 
part played by Guise is condemned very vigorously. It was in no way 
the cause of the war. The passions of men had grown so strong and 
the forces on both sides were so organised that only a strong Govern- 
ment could have prevented war. Catherine had the best intentions, but 
no strength. The entire absence of any military force on her side is the 
great fact and the great puzzle of the epoch. 

M. Hirschauer’s book comes from the “ Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome,’”’ which has produced so many ad- 
mirable works of research. It is occupied solely with the study of 
the Pope’s French policy. The narrative is only a small part of the 
whole, for more than half of every page is taken up with notes and 
references, and nearly half the book consists of well-selected documents. 
We are shown more clearly than before how this pious and orthodox 
Pope sought war and ensued it; how when war came in France he 
hoped it would be a long war and would be fought to a finish; how he 
protested against giving quarter to heretics (p. 45; the reference given 
is to the two contemporary orthodox and admiring lives of the Pope) ; 
how he protested against the peace of Saint Germain. No one can 
think that he foresaw or prepared the great massacre; but Frangipani 
reports from Rome that the real object of all the dealings with Coligny 
and the rest was to get them to come to Court or to some place where 
they could be attacked (alla corte o in luoco dove se li potesse meiter le 
mani addosso: p. 61). The changes in the royal policy between 1570 
and August 1572 seem even more bewildering than usual, when seen 
through the eyes of the representatives of Rome; but it seems to us 
that the author does not sufficiently stress the almost continuous 
effort at a rapprochement with England. The book throws a clear light 
on an important chapter of French history and, in spite of what has 
been said above, throws an air of greatness and nobility round the 
Pope. A. J. GRANT. 


A History of the French People. By Guy pE La Batut and GEORGES 
FRIEDEMANN. 1923. ix+315 pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


BEFORE a man can write a good book he must have a clear con- 
ception of his subject. What is the French people? In one passage 
of this book we read that at the time of the Revolution the French 
peasants numbered twenty-one millions, that ‘‘ the French were a 
peasant people.” Later we read that in 1848 the Republican Govern- 
ment sought meet from the bourgeoisie in order to avoid the 
democratic “ republic demanded by the workmen’s clubs, i.e. by the 
majority in the country.” So the French had become a nation of 
artisans. A little later we read that the plébiscite of December 1851 
approved the coup d’état by 7,500,000 votes, and that this result was 
due to “ bourgeois fears of a revolutionary victory.” From this we 
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must conclude that the nation of artisans had in three years become 
a nation of bourgeois. Or shall we say that, at any given date, only 
those inhabitants of France with whom the authors sympathise are 
to be included in the French people? If so, we can hardly expect a 
scientific history from MM. de la Batut and Friedemann. Again, 
while we may commend freedom from the old-fashioned disposition 
to belaud kings and ascribe excessive importance to wars and treaties, 
it is idle to disguise the fact that all peoples, including the French 
people, have been made largely by force and even by the wrongful use 
of force. There is much truth in the censures here passed on Richelieu, 
Mazarin and Louis XIV. They were not good or humane men. Yet 
without them and others of the same stamp, modern France would 
not exist. 

Great as is the difficulty of dealing concisely with so vast a subject 
as the history of the French people, it hardly excuses the inaccuracies 
which disfigure this volume. To say that Clovis expelled the Romans 
from Gaul (p. 2) is altogether misleading. The will of Louis XIV did 
not make the Duke of Maine Regent (p. 117). If St. Quentin in the 
eighteenth century employed sixty thousand weavers and six thousand 
spinners (p. 163), it must have been one of the largest cities in Europe. 
Mehemet Ali was not Sultan of Egypt (p. 234). The translator has 
not done his work carefully. Hcorcheurs is not “ fleecer ” but “ flayer ” 
(p. 39). ‘‘Common-tax” (p. 91) is an odd equivalent for taille. 
““ Workmen-associates ” (p. 135) apparently means “ journeymen.” 
“ Affirmation of powers ” (p. 173) does not give the sense of “ veri- 
fication des pouvoirs.”” What “copyhold suffrage ” (p. 199) may mean 
with reference to the Constitution of the Year III we cannot guess. 
“Friars of the Christian profession” (p. 211), as a rendering of “‘ Fréres 


des Ecoles Chrétiennes,” can only be termed comic. Lastly, in a transla- 
tion of a book intended for the general public, some of the French terms 
most frequently employed deserve explanation. The old French livre 
was of very different value at different periods, and not one Englishman 
in a thousand knows its value at any period. Nor does one Englishman 
in a thousand know the difference between the Parliament of Paris and 
the Parliament at Westminster. F. C. Montacve. 


The Commons’ Debates for 1629. Edited by Wattace NoTEsTEIN 
and Frances H. Retr. 1921. Ixvii +304 pp. Research 
Publications of the University of Minnesota: Studies in the 
Social Sciences, No. 10. $4.00. 


The Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes. Edited by WaLLAcE NoTESTEIN. 
1923. xvii+ 598 pp. Yale Historical Publications: Texts, 
No. 7. (Milford.) 32s. 6d. 


Proressor NoresTEINn is an ambitious man, for he has set out to 
give the world a new Parliamentary History for the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and to those who know the tantalising inadequacy 
of the printed Journals of the House of Commons and the serious 
inaccuracy and confusion of the old Parliamentary History, the task 
of providing sound and critical editions of the many parliamentary 
sources that survive seems as necessary as it is stupendous. But 
to the resources of American universities all things are possible, and 
Mr. Notestein has succeeded in producing two instalments of his 
great work. The earlier of these deals with the Parliament of 1629: 
here, in collaboration with Miss Relf, he has tried to gather together 
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and print all the most important sources for the Commons’ debates 
of that year. Of these the longest, though not necessarily the most 
accurate, is the so-called ‘‘ True Relation’’; but the “‘ True Relation ’”’ 
as the editors have — it is a very different thing from the “ True 
Relation ” as it has hitherto been known. In Chapter II of their intro- 
duction they demonstrate, on evidence which seems to us undoubtedly 
sound, that the “ True Relation ” is really a compilation made up of 
news-letters, among which have been inserted copies of members’ 
speeches; and that not only were two different series of news- 
letters used for this purpose, but that the compilers did not always 
insert the separate speeches in the same places and sometimes did 
not insert some of them at all. The editors have therefore built up 
what is really a new compilation, including everything of value which 
is to be found in the thirty or so copies of the ‘‘ True Relation ” which 
they have collated. Thus they have obtained a new “ True Rela- 
tion’ far more accurate than any single copy, but still by no means 
impeccable, for sometimes private diaries and other sources show 
that all versions of the “ True Relation” unite in error. 

Of these private diaries the editors have printed Edward Nicholas’ 
and Richard Grosvenor’s in full in so far as they deal with this session 
of Parliament; Lowther’s—the third important one—has already been 
printed by the Hist. MSS. Commission, and therefore is merely quoted 
in the notes when it adds substantially to our knowledge of the debates. 
For the first week of the session the “True helation”’ is the best 
continuous narrative we possess, but from 26 January, when his 
diary commences, Nicholas provides a far more intimate and accurate 
account; on 6 February Grosvenor begins and, as his notes are much 
fuller than those of Nicholas, he has been taken by the editors as 
the main authority from that date until the session came to a tumultu- 
ous conclusion on 2 March. Throughout, the editors, by cross- 
references and copious notes, have provided every aid a student can 
require for arriving at as exact a knowledge as the sources will permit. 
In addition they have printed two letters from Nethersole descriptive 
of parliamentary proceedings, and an independent account of the great 
debate on 2 March. 

The editors’ introduction to this volume occupies some seventy 
pages and is undoubtedly the best account of the sources for the 
history of Parliament in the early seventeenth century that has so far 
been written. The only general criticism that might be levelled against 
it is that it has some tendency to fall, as it were, between two stools : 
it is rather more than a critical description of the sources for the session 
of 1629, and yet by no means a complete account of the subject for the 
first half of the century. This latter we may hope Mr. Notestein 
will some day give us, and in the meantime it is perhaps ungenerous 
to blame him for not doing what he never claims to have accomplished. 

He recognises six main types of narrative source for the parlia- 
mentary history of this period—the Commons’ Journals, the “ True 
Relation,” “ separates ” (t. e. detached copies of speeches or documents 
associated with parliamentary proceedings), news-letters, parliamentary 
compilations, and private diaries—and to each of these he has devoted 
a chapter. Here, in some matters of detail, we must join issue with 
him. In the first place, as the ‘True Relation” is nothing more 
than the most distinguished of the parliamentary compilations, we 
feel that it would have been wiser not to have dealt with them in 
different chapters. The section on separates, too, seems rather longer 
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than the difficulty of the subject would warrant, and consequently 
rather out of proportion to the rest. Moreover, the definition of 
separates in which Mr. Notestein sums up this whole section—that 
they were “‘ gathered by ignorant, careless and often unscrupulous 
scriveners in roundabout ways and hastily put together for immediate 
circulation ”’ (p. xli) is not a really just estimate of their value, nor one 
to which we believe Mr. Notestein on further consideration would 
subscribe; for, as he has already shown us, some at least of these 
separates came direct from the members themselves, who desired 
greater publicity for their speeches than the House of Commons 
could afford, while others were derived from the clerk’s official version. 
These are certainly of more importance than Mr. Notestein’s summing- 
up would suggest. Then, again, while it is quite possible that 
Nicholas’ diary may have been compiled for the King’s eye, the 
arguments the editors use to prove that fact are not very good ones 
(see pp. lxi-lxiii) : that a good deal of Nicholas’ parliamentary material 
is among the official records at the Public Record Office means nothing 
—his love-letters and his wife’s cookery recipes are there also; and 
the statement that Nicholas’ version of the Commons’ heads of an 
answer on 28 January to the King’s message is more gracious than 
the authentic answer really was, is not borne out by a comparison 
of Nicholas with the Commons’ Journals or by Mr. Notestein’s own 
note on p. 114. The argument is made rather more difficult to follow 
by a misprint of 26 February for 26 January at the bottom of p. lxii. 

Mr. Notestein’s second instalment of his great work consists of 
the publication of the first section of Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ monumental 
Journal of the Long Parliament—a section covering the period from 
3 November 1640 to 20 March, 1641, though the portion previous to 
19 November was actually the work of John Bodvile, member for 
Anglesey, and is much inferior in quality and value to the real D’Ewes. 
But Mr. Notestein has done far more than merely print D’Ewes: he 
has also carefully collated nine other diaries of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings during this period, seven of which are still unprinted. By 
making copious citations in his notes from these and from the Commons’ 
Journals as well as from other parliamentary sources he is able, with 
D’Ewes’ Journal as a basis, to build up as complete and accurate a 
record of the Long Parliament’s proceedings as it will probably ever be 
possible to obtain. 

Neither of these two volumes reveals anything that is startlingly 
new, for Gardiner used the “ True Relation,’ Nicholas and D’Ewes, 
and consequently the general progress of events is already well known; 
but in matters of detail there is much of very material value. Careful 
collation has made it possible to establish the order of speeches with 
far greater certainty, as well as to restore speeches to their rightful 
authors where a name had slipped out or been altered owing to the 
difficulties of compilation; and the development of the views of 
individual members can be followed with a minuteness hitherto 
impossible. From this investigation the Commons do not emerge 
entirely unscathed. In 1629 they were fighting for their lives, and 
their proceedings reflect a vigorous militant spirit; in 1640 they 
thought they had won, and a smug arrogance permeates almost every- 
thing they do. There is, naturally, much about the preparations 
for the trial of Strafford, and it is not pleasant to see how the virulence 
of a Clotworthy dominates the spirit of the House. In 1629, as in 
1640, the Commons were ready to use any means to gain their own 
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ends: as the editors point out, they were already trying to prevent 
the publication of speeches supporting the Crown by enforcing the rule 
of secrecy at the very same time as they were relaxing it in regard to 
arguments telling in their own favour. In 1640 there is considerable 
reason to believe that disputed elections were deliberately used to 
evict Royalist members from the House and so secure the election of 
supporters of the Opposition. 

Throughout these two volumes the standard of editorial work 
is very high. There are a few errors, but that is almost inevitable. 
It is rather to be regretted that certain Americanisms have crept 
into the editorial matter: ‘‘ back home,” “ the line-up ” of members 
of the Commons and a committee’s “assignment” of work come 
with something of a shock to an English ear. But these are very 
small blemishes in a fine and scholarly piece of work, and it is to be 
hoped that even before that distant date when Mr. Notestein shall 
have finished that editorial task for which he has shown himself so 
admirably fitted, he will give us his conclusions upon the procedure 
and attitude of the Commons during this period: it is obvious from 
the work that he has already done that there is no one so qualified to 
speak with authority on such a subject. E. R. Aparr. 


From Akbar to Aurangzeb: a Study in Indian Economic History. 
By W. H. Moretanp. xiv + 364 pp. 1923. Macmillan. 15s. 


Tus book is a continuation of the author’s India at the Death of 
Akbar, and it stands on the same high level of scholarship as its pre- 
decessor. It is to be hoped that Mr. Moreland has further volumes 
in preparation. Apart from the intrinsic interest of his subject, the 
treatment of Oriental history from the economic point of view is 
valuable as a corrective to the conventional notion of the “‘ Unchanging 
East,” which is only tenable upon a superficial reading of Oriental 
politics. The serious student of social and religious history usually 
discovers an active movement of growth and decay below the political 
surface of Oriental life; and in his chapter in this volume on “ The 
Economic Influence of the Administration,” Mr. Moreland already 
foreshadows the specific economic causes of the Mogul Empire's 
decline, which set in during the half-century after the date at which 
he closes. 

From the standpoint of foreign trade, the years between the death 
of Akbar and the accession of Aurangzeb may be called the Dutch 
period of Indian economic history; and Mr. Moreland gives a detailed 
picture, based at every point on the sources, of the Dutch system of 
commerce and administration in the Indies. The somewhat Prussian 
ruthlessness and well-equipped efficiency of the Dutch East India 
Company offers a strong contrast to the happy-go-lucky and ill-sup- 
ported enterprises of its English rival in those early days; but in this 
volume the story is not carried far enough to throw light on the 


1 In the volume for 1629 Sir Edward Dering is consistently referred to as 
Deering (¢.g., p. xl), and “ tro wo” near the bottom of p. xlix should obviously 
be “or two.” In D’Ewes’ Journal Gauden is made the author of the “ Eikon 
Basilikon ” instead of ‘‘ Basilike”’ (p. 18, n. 27); on p. 73 (n. 2) Abell is said 
to be “ a member of the Wardens and Company of Vintners ”; Mr. Notestein 
will find more recent discoveries in connection with the Duke of Gloucester’s 
trial described in articles by A. E. Stamp and R. L. Atkinson in the English 
Historical Review (1923), Vol. xxxviii (cf. History, viii, 311); on p. 79 D’Ewes’ 
conclusion is not merely doubtful, it is historically wrong. 
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eventual failure of the continental nation. Was it due to the com. 
parative insecurity of their position in Europe? At any rate, the 
commercial success of all the Europeans in India is to be explained, 
apparently, by some advantage of a non-commercial character which 
they possessed at home, for Mr. Moreland points out that in com- 
mercial technique and resources the Indian merchants of the seven- 
teenth century were not their inferiors. One of the most important 
features of the book is the discussion of the extent to which the intru- 
sion of the Dutch and English traders into the Indian market affected 
the general economic life of India at this period. Mr. Moreland shows 
that the Europeans had not yet begun to dominate the Indian internal 
market, and he believes that the new overseas demand stimulated the 
— of only a few special crops, like indigo, over a limited area. 
n fact, he concludes that the increase in the prosperity of India during 
this period on account of the Dutch and English trade was more than 
counterbalanced by the adverse economic effect of the deterioration 
in the fiscal administration of the Mogul Empire. Almost the only 
striking economic change which Mr. Moreland is able to trace to 
European influence is the sharp rise of prices in Bengal between 1650 
and 1660; and in this case the Dutch imports of silver (by which the 
change was brought about, according to a very probable inference) seem 
merely to have removed a temporary local anomaly in price levels. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Naval Manuscripts in the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Volume IV. Edited 
by J. R. Tanner. 1923. cxxviii+ 725 pp. Navy Records 
Society. 30s. 


Tue “ Admiralty Journal” which is dealt with in this fourth 
volume of Dr. Tanner’s Catalogue contains the minutes of the Admiralty 
Commission established on 9 July, 1673, to execute the office of Lord 
High Admiral of England, vacant owing to the resignation of the 
Duke of York, whom the Test Act had just driven from office. Un- 
fortunately the minutes for the first six months of the Commission’s 
existence are not to be found in the Pepysian Library, and the 
“ Journal ” therefore opens on 1 January, 1673-4, only a few weeks 
before the conclusion of peace with the Dutch. It ends on 21 April, 
1679, when the reorganisation of the Privy Council connected with 
the name of Sir William Temple led to the dissolution of the Com- 
mission and the appointment of a new one. 

Thus the period covered by the “ Journal” is almost entirely a 
period of peace. Trouble with the Virginian colonists, with Spanish 
and French privateers, and with the Tiewtuse and other predatory 
powers of the Mediterranean called for the serious attention of the 
Commission; and the prospect of war with France in 1678 led to very 
extensive preparations both for activity at sea and for the transporta- 
tion of land forces to the Continent. But the main problem before the 
Commissioners practically all the time was one of disbandment and 
retrenchment. Sir William Coventry’s scheme for reducing the charge 
of the Navy to £200,000 per annum was the ideal at which they aimed, 
but of this ideal they never came even within measurable distance. 
Constant lack of ready money was the difficulty which ruined their most 
careful efforts after economy. At one moment the Officers of the 
Navy declared their complete inability to do anything at all through 
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lack of funds, ‘‘ having not wherewith to pay for the postage of letters.” 
The inevitable result was constant waste, large numbers of vessels, with 
their pay one, two, or even three years in arrear, having to be kept in 
commission simply because there was no money to pay them off. 

In these circumstances seamen naturally preferred to serve aboard 
merchant ships, where, owing to the rapid expansion of trade, unusually 
high wages were at that time obtainable. The press-gang had to be 
called into operation even in time of peace, and proved so unpopular 
that its victims were frequently rescued ‘“‘ by force and arms by seamen 
walking up and down the town for that purpose.” Pressing was even 
found necessary to secure artificers to work in the yards. 

Meanwhile the Navy was steadily if slowly developing. Pay was 
rising; better provision for the sick and the disabled was being made ; 
discipline, in spite of the king’s careless good-nature, was being more 
strictly enforced; examinations were being established for candidates 
for naval commissions. On these and other matters the “ Journal ” 
throws a flood of light. Many of the entries are naturally of a routine 
character, but questions of organisation and policy are constantly 
cropping up, and where these are debated the “ Journal ” provides us 
not merely with the conclusions reached but with an account of the 
arguments used on both sides. It is a tribute both to the importance 
of the material and to the conciseness of Pepys’s style that Dr. Tanner 
has generally found it necessary to print the full text of the “‘ Journal,” 
although entries dealing purely with matters of routine are as far as 
possible abstracted. The main points of interest are summarised in a 
very useful introduction, under the headings made familiar by the three 
preceding volumes of the Catalogue. ANDREW BROWNING. 


Calendar of the Stuart Papers belonging to H.M. the King, preserved at 
Windsor Castle. Vol. VII. (Historical Manuscripts Commission.) 
1923. xxxviii + 857 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. 


THE volume calendars the Stuart Papers from 1 July to 31 Decem- 
ber, 1718, a portly book whose principal happenings are the negotia- 
tions for the Chevalier’s marriage with Princess Clementina Sobieska ; 
the seizure of the Princess and her mother and their imprisonment at 
Innsbruck; the Chevalier’s removal from Urbino to Rome, his per- 
manent home thenceforth; the Spanish expedition to Sicily and 
Byng’s destruction of their fleet off Cape Passaro; and the consequent 
conclusion of Alberoni to champion the Stuart cause. Unfortunately 
the story of James’s wooing is only half told; for the volume leaves 
Clementina and her mother imprisoned at Innsbruck. But the pages 
afford a wealth of detail regarding James’s wooing and whet the 
appetite for more. The Princess’s mother’s craving for snuff, a taste 
which her expectant son-in-law was quick to satisfy; Wogan’s activities 
on James’s behalf and his report on the Princess’s charms; the diffi- 
culties over the proxy for the marriage; the machinations of the 
Viennese Court; and the evident resolution of the Princess’s father 
to allow no impediment to come between his daughter and her mar- 
riage; these and other incidents give a very human and romantic 
touch to this period of Old Mr. Melancholy’s career. The volume 
ends at such an interesting point that it is doveutie to be hoped the 
editor’s anticipations will not be realised, but that the Papers, which 
have been calendared in manuscript down to April 1720, will be fully 
revealed in the form in which their unique value has been recognised 
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by students. The volume is the posthumous work of the late Mr. 
F. H. Blackburne Daniell, and exhibits the care and thoroughness 
which were his characteristics. A good index by Miss D. A. Bigby 
deserves mention. C. SANFORD TrrRRy. 


Report of the Canadian Archives for 1923. Edited by A. G. Dovanry. 
1924. 10+ 410+ 70+ 25 pp. Ottawa: Government Printer. 
55 cents. 


Tuts Report, consisting for the most part of a Calendar of the 
important Durham Papers, is of special interest and value. In these 
we can follow the history of Durham’s proceedings in Canada between 
his arrival in May and his departure in November, 1838. As bearing 
upon the question whether he was capable of writing the Report 
which bears his name, we note that the drafts of the following papers 
were written with his own hand : 


The Proclamation announcing the assumption of the Government and the 
aims it was his intention to pursue; the dispatch of 29 June, reporting the 
measures he had taken with respect to the political prisoners; .. . the 
dispatch of the same day on the necessity for a comprehensive scheme of 
emigration, and for some judicious plan for the disposal of the public lands, 
and the secret and confidential report of 8 April on the state of affairs in 
Lower Canada. 


An important section of the Papers deals with the correspondence 
between Lord Durham and the British Minister at Washington, and 
the Lieut.-Governors of the Provinces. The improvement of relations 
with the United States by Durham’s action was of incalculable service 
to the Empire, though he was ably seconded by Sir John Harvey, the 
very competent Lieut.-Governor of New Brunswick. 

Of considerable interest are the two minutes prepared in the 
Colonial Office regarding the state of affairs in Canada in November 
1836 and in 1837 down to the November of that year. Very trenchant 
is the latter on the work of the Gosford Commission : 


It might be premature to express an opinion to the prejudice of their 
activity and zeal, although it must be confessed that they have hitherto 
given no very convincing proof of either. The case seems to be that they 
are involved in constant controversies with each other as to the questions 
referred to them. Each of their Reports has hitherto been clogged with 
»rotests from each of the Reporters, and, although their mission may have 

en useful in gaining time, it has produced little other benefit. 


Lord Durham’s memorable Dispatch of 9 August, 1838, can be 
found elsewhere, and perhaps the greatest treasure in all the collection 
is the powerful plea for responsible government contained in the 
letters of R. Baldwin of 23 August, 1838, and 13 July, 1836. It is 
interesting to find the latter in a position of irresponsibility affirming 
the faith that he was to profess when Prime Minister of a united 
Canada : 


Your Lordship has been the first statesman to avow a belief in the 
possibility of a permanent connexion between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country. It is, 1 confess, not a little gratifying to me thus to have your 
Lordship’s high sanction to an opinion which I always entertained and 
avowed; although it has heretofore been treated as whimsical even by those 
most loud in denouncing the political opinions which I entertain as incon- 
sistent with the continuation of that connection, . . . Your Lordship has 
gone farther, you have said that the connection must be preserved. 
sincerely feel grateful to your Lordship for this announcement. It will, I 
trust, put an end to the repeated references to the arrival of a time when 
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these colonies must cease to be a part of the United Empire which have 
not infrequently proceeded from the very servants of the Crown, and which 
I have no doubt have had an injurious effect in unsettling men’s minds, and 
directing their attention to the consideration of the republican frame of 
government which, under the expectation thus held forth, their country was 
ultimately to possess, and thus leading them to the adoption of republican 
rather than monarchical forms in the remedies which they have sought to 
have applied to the evils which they were, or fancied themselves to be, 
suffering. Hence I think = clearly be traced among others the call for 
an Elective Legislative Council, than which, I am convinced, nothing could be 
more inefficient of itself as a means of removing the discontent under which 
the Province has been labouring; and nothing, except the abolishing 
the Upper House altogether, more fatal to the connection between the two 
countries. 

Your Lordship must adapt the Government to the genius of the people 
upon whom and among whom it is to act. It is the genius of the English 
race in both hemispheres to be concerned in the government of themselves. 
I will ask your Lordship, would the people of England endure any system 
of executive government over which they had less influence than that which 
at present exists? Your Lordship knows they would not. Can you then 
expect the people of these colonies, with their English feelings and English 
sympathies, to be satisfied with less? If you do, your Lordship will 
assuredly be disappointed. 


Two years earlier, in writing to Lord Glenelg, Baldwin had 
emphasised with more elaboration the necessity of responsible 
government. 

Dr. Doughty has reprinted C. Buller’s sketch of Lord Durham’s 
mission to Canada which has already been published in the second 
volume of Sir C. Lucas’ edition of the Durham Report. Allusion 
had already been made to the controversies over its authorship. Is 
it conceivable that had Buller been its author he could have written : 
“The praise of laborious inquiry and of comprehensive thought has 
never yet been refused to this document by those even who have 
loudly condemned it. . . . Even amid the universal indifference with 
which the colonies are regarded here, the public in this country have 
generally and highly approved of the Report. But in the colonies 
it has become the text-book of every advocate of colonial freedom ”’ ! 

The Preface to this volume suggests one general reflection. There 
has been much lamentation in the newspapers over the fact that 
ee collections of MSS. tend to find their way across the 
Atlantic. But, so far as material relating to Canadian history is 
concerned, their transference from English country houses to Ottawa 
has been all to the good. Under the active superintendence of Dr. 
Doughty they are assured of better preservation and prompter and 
more capable calendaring and editing than would have been possible 
in England. The Bagot Papers, which would have remained neglected 
in England, will before very long be published by the Champlain 
Society; and the acquisition by Canada of the Monckton Papers will 
doubtless give them a publicity which would otherwise have been 
impossible. H. E. Eqerron. 


The Constitution of Canada; an Introduction to its Development and 
Law. y . P. M. Kennepy. 1922. 519 pp. Toronto : 
rd Unive 


Oxfo 


In this book Professor Kennedy has attempted two objects. In 
the first twenty chapters he has tried “ to present an evolutionary 
account of the various movements and stages which have issued into 
the organised political life of the Canada of to-day ” (Preface), while 


rsity Press, 25s. 
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in the last five chapters he gives a résumé of modern Canadian con- 
stitutional law. This latter object alone has been attained with any 
success. The author possesses an agreeable style and writes clearly. 
He quotes frequently and with effect from numerous printed works. 
Unfortunately he has never examined the bulk of the original sources, 
It is indeed true that no one has yet mastered these, and to expect 
a new-comer to Canada like Professor Kennedy to have done so in a 
short time is naturally to expect too much. n the other hand, one 
doubts if even Professor Kennedy realises the quantity of original 
records which must still be examined before a reliable account can 
be written of the history of the Canadian Constitution. 

In this connexion Professor J. L. Morison, in his excellent study 
entitled British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government (Glasgow, 
1919), has remarked (p. 8) that “in pioneering communities there is no 
such thing as the constitution.” There is nothing but the hard fight 
against the wilderness. The truth is that until we know more, especially 
of “the social background” which Professor Kennedy would have 
us “keep always in view,” an accurate history of the constitution is 
out of the question. Professor Kennedy speaks again (p. 4) of “ the 
thin dividing line between constitutional and economic life,” and 
finds himself crossing occasionally to the economic side (p. 274). He 
retraces his steps rapidly, however; for of the economic history of 
Canada we know nothing at all. It is still an unexplored field. Surely 
there is all the more reason to proceed cautiously, therefore, in the 
constitutional field. 

Of all this Professor Kennedy seems to a certain extent unaware. 
“The mere retelling of a well-known story,” he writes, “ lies more or 
less outside the purpose of this book,” the aim of which is to trace 
the stream of development (p. 6). Would that the story of Canada’s 
development were well known! Would that we knew something of 
her economic history! Alas! much water must flow under Victoria 
bridge before that happy result has been attained. Professor Kennedy, 
to be sure, at the close of nearly every chapter gives a list of “ authori- 
ties,”’ some of which are manuscript; but from his references to these 
one gathers that he is not over-familiar with them. The greater part 
of his “ authorities ” are printed works which, however great their 
value as secondary sources, can never take the place of the still 
unexplored collections of original MSS. in the Public Archives at 
Ottawa. Until students of Canadian history become more familiar 
with these valuable collections, our knowledge of most portions of 
Canada’s history will remain extremely superficial. It is to professors 
of the standing of Professor Kennedy that one looks to guide such 
students to fresh studies in these original records. H. P. Biacar. 


Select Documents relating to the Unification of South Africa. Edited 
by A. P. Newton. (University of London Historical Series, No. 
IIJ). 1924. 2 vols. xiii + 281 + viii + 291 pp. Longmans. 
258. 

Aut who are interested in the constitutional development of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations will give a grateful welcome to 
the two volumes of documents regarding the movement in South 
Africa towards federation or union which Professor Newton has 
collected and enriched with a suggestive Introduction, wherein is 
clearly set out the advantage to be gained by the study of material 
such as this for the understanding of lsteston’ develeqenente. 
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It is true that a few years ago an Afrikander graduate of London 
University published a volume of Constitutional Documents illustrating 
South African History, 1795-1910; but, for some reason or other, 
although he published the text of the South Africa Act, 1909, Mr. 
Eybers made no mention of the pioneer work without which that 
Act could never have been possible. 

It is easy in criticising a volume such as this to call attention to 
omissions which exigencies of space may have made inevitable; but, 
considering the all-important part played by Sir George Grey as the 
first clear exponent in South Africa of the federal faith, room might, 
surely, have been found for much fuller quotations from the powerful 
despatches in which he emphasised his arguments. Especially one 
would welcome extracts from the one which Sir George Grey’s most 
competent biographer terms “ the best he ever wrote.” 

When one realises the great amount of space that rightly and 
indeed inevitably has to be given to the strictly constitutional side 
of the work, it seems doubtful whether it would not have been wise 
to suppress the documents relating to the native question, e.g., Rhodes’s 
speech on the Glen Grey Act and that Act itself; inadequate as such 
documents must be in their isolation to bring home to the reader 
a knowledge of this, the standing crux, of South African history. 

It is, however, in no spirit of carping criticism that students of 
imperial history will approach these valuable volumes. To have in 
a handy form the full text of the momentous memorandum wherein 
a few young and enthusiastic students of constitutional politics helped 
to make history would be, by itself, sufficient justification for the 
second volume; and as historians, however humble, we may realise 
the use of our leather when we find a Secretary of State writing in 
1905: “It is also the fact that in the united colony of Upper and 
Lower Canada, during the period 1840-1867, parties were formed 
mainly upon the lines of races, and that, as the representatives of 
the races were in number nearly balanced, stability of government 
was not attained.” A generation brought up under such works as 
Professor Kennedy’s Documents of the Caseiion Constitution, 1759- 
1915,! and the one here in question should be made secure from the 
pitfalls of too easy generalisation. H. E. Ecerron. 


The Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham. By E. Wxt- 
BOURNE. 1923. 321 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is surely significant of the new interest which is now taken in 
the industrial history of the nineteenth century that Mr. Welbourne’s 
essay on the Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham should 
have been awarded the Thirlwall Prize, the Seeley Medal and the 
Gladstone Prize at Cambridge in 1921. He has made a painstaking 
inquiry into the development of organisation among the miners, and 
written not merely an account of how trade unions came into existence 
and what they achieved or ae but a social history of an 
important region. In the first half of his essay he shows a firmer 
grasp of this fact than he does later. He was fortunate in that he 
chose to deal with our oldest coalfield. There is a firm background, 
and, in Northumberland at any rate, a very strong tradition. Mr. 
Welbourne has based his study on first-hand evidence. The use he 
makes of the local newspapers and the records of the Durham Miners’ 
Association establish our confidence in him as an historian. His 

1 See History, iv. 164, 
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style is never obscure, but one feels that the book suffers in cumulative 
effect from a too strict observance of the chronological order. Some 
of the later chapters, for instance, are a little bewildering. There are 
taking place a series of petty disputes on a number of distinct issues, 
when the coalfield as a whole is working normally. The unwary 
reader may well get the impression that time and temper were always 
being expended in bickering about relatively unimportant things. 
The chronological treatment, too, is responsible for a certain obscurity 
about the history of the yearly bond. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Welbourne manages his material with great competence. His sketches 
of the characters of William Crawford, John Wilson and Thomas 
Burt give a real impression of the men. He is perhaps less than just 
to W. P. Roberts, “ the pitman’s attorney-general,’’ whose demeanour 
and language suited the time and place better than Mr. Welbourne 
seems prepared to admit. 

The social historian will be grateful to Mr. Welbourne for his 
information about ‘‘ blacklegs ’”—Irish, Welsh, Cornish and Midland— 
particularly in the new coal areas of Durham. Their coming un- 
doubtedly created a difficult atmosphere. His incidental references 
to the Ranters, Methodists, Owenites and the I.L.P. throw valuable 
light on the ideas and enthusiasms out of which modern opinions have 
arisen.? J. F. Rees. 


The Navy in the Dardanelles Campaign. By ApmMIRAL Lorp WESTER 
Wemyss. 1924. 288 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. 


Lorp WestTER Wemyss has done a good service to historians by 
publishing a candid and straightforward account of his personal 
impressions of the disastrous campaign in Gallipoli in 1915, in which 
he took a prominent part, and of his reflections after he had gained 
personal knowledge, from experience as First Sea Lord, of the higher 
conduct of the war. In a single paragraph he sweeps aside the fog 
of vague verbiage with which other writers have obscured the true 
issues, and he brings into prominence the ‘‘ astounding memorandum ” 
by the War Council after their meeting of 13 January, 1915. From 
that meeting, as we know from the Dardanelles Commissioners’ 
reports, only Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher came away with a distinct 
impression that executive action had been agreed upon unconditionally. 
Unfortunately the whole original document is not accessible to 
historians. The author takes from it the well-known conclusion that 
“the Admiralty should prepare for a naval expedition in February to 
bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula with Constantinople as its 
objective,” and he adds :— 


Thus was a question involving the most tremendous issues handled in such 
@ manner as to leave it in utter confusion, a confusion characteristically reflected 
by the wording of the memorandum, How could the Admiralty prepare to take 
Gallipoli Peninsula? That was a military—or more accurately, a combined naval 


1 In a subsequent edition the author might care to correct a few small slips. 
The firm of Messrs. Bolckow Vaughan is referred to throughout as Bolkow 
Vaughan. There is a reference (p. 51) to “ the Geordie, the lamp which Robert 
Stevenson designed.”’ Surely it was invented by George Stephenson and named 
after him. Lloyd Jones, despite his name, was not “a Welsh fustian cutter” 
(p. 203) but an Irishman. On p. 280 ‘a member for parliament ” should read 
‘** a member of parliament.”” Would it be too much to ask for a sketch-map of 
the coalfield? It would greatly facilitate the reading of the book, where constant 
ae are made to pits the exact whereabouts of which one does not always 

ow. 
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and military operation, but since no troops were forthcoming the order was 
perfectly meaningless. And what was meant by the phrase, ““ With Constanti- 
nople as its objective’? Apparently the capture of the famous city was in the 
minds of the authors of this document, but how this feat was to be accomplished 
without troops was not clear. 


The special value of the book lies in Lord Wester Wemyss’ grasp of 
the essential point that the Turkish army, not “ Constantinople,” was 
the “ objective ” against which both naval and military force should 
have been directed in the first instance, and in his realisation of the 
methods by which the Navy could best help the Army. We find this as 
a motif running through the whole account, from the period when 
British submarines were endeavouring to assail the sea communications 
of the Turkish Army between Gallipoli and Constantinople, to the 
last phase, when the author, supported by Sir Roger Keyes, was 
advocating naval action to run the gauntlet through the Narrows with 
a view to cutting those communications. 

Lord Wester Wemyss brings out clearly the point that the premature 
attempts to force the Straits, with ships alone, did nothing but harm. 
They gave warning to the Turks. The “chance of surprise—an 
absolute necessity for the success of such an enterprise ”’—was lost. 
Even had the attempt succeeded, the selection of a wrong objective 
would still have ruined the enterprise. Later on, with British and 
French troops actually on shore, but unable to overcome the Turkish 
army on the Peninsula, conditions had completely changed. If the 
Navy could cut the communications of the Turkish Army, its collapse 
was only a question of time, and the Allied troops could give the coup- 
de-grace. This new aspect of the problem was not taken into account 
in the decision to abandon the costly and unsuccessful campaign, and 
that decision was arrived at solely on the advice of soldiers, and was 
contrary to the opinion of the author of this book, a seaman with 
sound judgment and a wide grasp of essentials. G. G. Aston. 


Autocracy and Revolution in Russia. By Baron Seratus A. Korrr. 
1923. xii+ 161 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 


In these six lectures the late author succeeded in laying before 
the public a compressed and broadly systematised account of Russian 
developments. He masters the extensive material, incidentally he 
inserts novelties, derived from his personal information (pp. 68, 91, 
126), and applies, in giving his valuations, a liberal, democratic, some- 
what loose, standard, in a dispassionate, agreeable and unobtrusive 
manner. 

Being well planned, Autocracy and Revolution would rank among 
the few very good introductions to the study of Russian affairs, 
if publishers were less averse to footnotes and bibliographical annexes. 
No doubt Baron Korff would have taken full advantage of such 
an opportunity, and would not have limited himself to a few com- 
plimentary references to living American or Russian authors. He 
would have corrected the regrettable misapprehension as to the 
attitude of the socialistic “‘ populists ” towards the village community 
(p. 38), which has been predominantly sanguine; and a few other 
slips and shortcuts (pp. 34, 35, 75) would also have been corrected or 
supplemented. 

At the basis of the author’s views on social, political and economic 
developments in general one finds clean-cut formulas supplying easy 
solutions to historic problems. Hence the Russian problem is pre- 
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sented in a well-articulated shape, but hardly in its pathetic, living 
complexity. Concepts like “ education,” ‘“‘ numerical representation,” 
etc., covering a great variety of methods and objects, according with 
or in spite of realities, are by no means always conductive to “ normal 
and happy conditions.” A reviewer in T'he Times Literary Supplement 1 
may find that writers like Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy have brought 
European conscientiousness to its verge; but the historian as well 
as the politician will realise the difficulties arising from such and 
similar spiritual and ultimate dispositions for a a co-operation 
of mind and matter, which “do not appear well calculated (sic!) to 
advance the welfare of society,” as The Edinburgh Review of June 1816, 
(p. 309) whimsically remarked with regard to the German thought of 
those days. A. MEYENDoRFF. 


Special Periods of History, edited by D. C. SomERVELL :—European 
History, 1789-1815, viii + 184 pp.; 1814-1878 viii + 119 pp.; 
1878-1923, viii +- 190 pp. ; British History, 1815-1874, x +- 168 pp. ; 
1874-1914, viii+ 168 pp. Bell. 1924. 28. each (European, 
1814-78, 1s. 9d.) 


Tuis series, written for the most part by schoolmasters, is intended 
for the use of upper and middle forms in schools, and designed, according 
to the editor’s preface, to arouse interest in the subject as well as to 
assist preparation for examinations. The latter object necessitates 
the inclusion of a wide range of topics and a severe pruning of pictur- 
esque detail; and, allowing for this limitation, it may be said that 
the authors have in general succeeded in presenting their story in an 
interesting form. The pages and print are small, but so also is the 
price; and compared with some other recent school-books the volumes 
are good value for money. 

Mr. Higgs-Walker’s Huropean History, 1789-1815, is didactic but 
readable, and quite up-to-date in the relative importance it attaches 
to topics upon which there has been a readjustment of values in recent 
years. This applies to the broad planning of the book, which includes, 
for example, a separate chapter on the Continental System. In detail, 

rhaps, there is room for criticism. The author seems a little too 
Kind to the characters of the French Revolutionary leaders. Recent 
biographical studies tend rather to confirm the judgment of con- 
temporary Englishmen, that most of them were unprincipled scoundrels. 
The account of the Trafalgar campaign gives very faint praise to 
British leadership at a crisis when, according to Sir Julian Corbett, the 
handling of the Navy reached the highest point of efficiency it has 
ever attained. On p. 115 it is stated that “ Francis sloughed off the 
cumbersome skin of his Germanic responsibilities—he gave up trying 
to be Holy or Roman, but remained an Emperor,” on 18 December, 
1804. These words certainly imply that he declared the Holy Roman 
Empire to be at an end on that date, altering his style to that of 
Emperor of Austria—but the correct date for the demise of the Holy 
Roman Empire is 6 August, 1806. Francis II had used both styles 
in the interim. Again, on p. 146 the war between England and the 
United States is represented as being in progress in 1811. There are 
excellent sketch-maps, showing one set of facts only at a time, as sketch- 
maps should. 

The European History, 1814-1878, by Mr. H. R. Steel, contains 


1 6 Dec., 1923: Article on Anton Tchekov. 
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more detail on some points, space being saved by the omission of non- 
essential topics. In spite of this some of it makes rather tedious 
reading, as there is little employment of the arts of emphasis to arrest 
attention upon salient features. But it must be confessed that an 
exciting narrative of the dreary Metternich period of European politics 
is well-nigh unthinkable. The treatment is almost exclusively from 
the political standpoint. There are three coloured maps showing 
respectively the unification of Italy, the growth of Prussia, and the 
Balkans in 1878. 

The final volume of Zuropean History, that for 1878-1923, is by 
Mr. R. B. Mowat. He handles his period broadly and with a sure 
touch. One-third of the book is devoted to post-war topics, which 
include a useful sketch of the Treaty of Versailles, a chapter on Bol- 
shevik Russia, and a general survey of present-day Europe’s activities 
and moods—German republicanism, Communism, Fascismo, and the 
League of Nations. It is thus apparent that the author has seen 
and seized the opportunity to produce a book which has a wider range 
of utility than that of the class-room. 

Mr. D. C. Somervell is responsible for the two volumes of British 
History, those for 1815-74 and 1874-1914. He writes in a style 
which will appeal to the adult reader and the senior schoolboy, and he 
has a point of view which is refreshing without being cranky. In his 
preface he confesses to a preference for “ England” rather than 
“ Britain,’ but remarks that he errs in company with Nelson at 
Trafalgar. It is time a more general stand was made on this matter. 
Journalists have been the chief promoters of the effacement of England 
—a favourite phrase of the war correspondent was “ British, Scotch 
and Irish regiments.’”” By the way, why does not Mr. Somervell, as 
general editor of this series, extend his boldness to the titles of his 
volumes? For, after all, English transactions fill at least eighty per 
cent. of their pages, and are the controlling factors of the remainder. 
The chief ingredient in the attractiveness of these two volumes lies in 
the skilful manner in which the dry bones of politics are clothed in 
the flesh and blood of social details. ‘Throughout we are conscious of 
reading the story of a people and not merely of the manceuvres of 
statesmen; and the statesmen themselves are human figures, their 
personalities often deftly hit off in a few graphic phrases. Mr. Somer- 
vell’s contributions to the series are to be heartily recommended. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON. 





SHORT NOTICES 


Tue S.P.C.K. has done well in inviting Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
to contribute a short history of Newcastle-on-Tyne to its “ Story 
of the English Towns ”’ series (Sheldon Press, 48.). Professor Hearn- 
shaw held the Chair of History at the Armstrong College for two years, 
and during that time threw himself with energy into the study and 
teaching of local history. Although twelve years have passed since 
he left Newcastle, he records, and his book shows, his continued 
affection for the place and its people. He is not a native of that city, 
but for that very reason, as also from his training as a historical teacher, 
his book shows a far wider outlook than any previous town-history 
of Newcastle, and, despite its brevity, is more comprehensive. It 
is well adapted for use in schools. The history of Newcastle is so 
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closely linked with that of the Border wars and the relations of England 
and Scotland that it lends itself readily to Professor Hearnshaw’s 
treatment. He does not limit himself, however, to its political for. 
tunes, but traces the development of the —, in its constitu- 
tional, religious, social and economic aspects, from Henry I’s con- 
firmation of its laws and customs, down through the Reformation and 
Civil War periods, to the town-planning of Richard Grainger, the rise 
of the engineering industry, and the extension of the municipal 
boundaries. Here and there we find slips which a careful revision 
would have avoided. That Hadrian’s Wall was made of turf is no longer 
“the view now commonly held by archeologists’ (p. 20). Bishop 
Walcher did not succeed to the earldom of Northumberland in 1071 
(p. 35), but on the deposition of Waltheof in 1075. It was not the 
Princes of Annandale but their cousins, the Bruces of Skelton, who 
held a Yorkshire fee (p. 55). But these are minor defects in an excellent 
historical survey. H. H. E. C. 


Mr. SoMERSET BATEMAN in his Simon de Montfort (Birmingham : 
Cornish, 7s. 6d.) has written a lively little biography of the Earl of 
Leicester, principally from chronicle sources. But it is a pity that 
much cone and creditable work should have gone to produce so 
conventional a version of the personalities and events of the period. 
Mr. Bateman’s narrative is vigorous and vivacious, and he has a sense 
of humour; but he is quite unable to criticise his authorities, seems 
to give them all, primary and secondary alike, equal weight, and 
hardly ever thinks of checking their statements by reference to adminis- 
trative sources, whether printed or unprinted, or of explaining a conflict 
of evidence, e.g. over the chronology of 1261-1263. His reading of 
the reforms of 1258-9 is lacking in perspective, and the perplexities 
as to the real aims and motives of the temperamental Simon and his 
relations with his colleagues remain unnoticed. The work reads like 
that of a very well-informed medieval chronicler who has collected 
all the tit-bits and has a sense of the dramatic; but it lacks the clear 
and almost fierce penetration of Wykes or the ironical brilliance of 
Paris. It will, however, be found entertaining by those who like a 
pleasant dish without much seasoning. E. F. J. 


In the Cambridge Law Journal, Vol. II, No. 1 (Stevens, 5s.), Professor 
Hazeltine prints a number of unpublished letters of Maitland to the 
American legal historian Ames, for whom he had a great regard. They 
give us informal glimpses of some of Maitland’s principal work in the 
making—the Select Pleas in Manorial Courts and the famous History 
of English Law where he co-operated with Sir Frederick Pollock. 
His remarks on trespass are particularly interesting for the suggestion 
that at the end of Henry III’s reign trespass quare clausum fregit 
suddenly became a form of action (he cites the post-rebellion rolls in 
the Placitorum Abbreviatio in support of this, and the coram rege 
rolls bear him out), most likely as the result of an ordinance: “ the 
writ of trespass seems a modification of the appeal of felony.” Does 
it not perhaps develop out of the querele de transgressionibus of 1258- 
1261, the querela or informal complaint taking the place of the more 
formal appellum? Curiously, though, as Maitland points out m 
Letter (4), the writ of trespass does not appear in the manuscript 
Registra Brevium for that reign. How thorough was his method can 
be seen from the little remark in (7): ‘‘ for the present I must leave it 
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(Records of the Borough of Nottingham) alone and go back to the cartu- 
laries. I wish that they would give me more mortgages and fewer 
miracles, but we must take the bad with the good.” There is a gem 
on p. 6: “I very much wish that I could train up a few Cambridge 
men to use the Record Office; but they all believe that they are going 
to succeed at the Bar.” E. F. J. 


THe achievements of modern writers have shown what may be 
accomplished by a close study of legal documents, and the result has 
been a quickened interest in Year Books, legal texts, and plea rolls. 
Unfortunately, the technical nature of these sources (even when 
accompanied by the critical apparatus of a Selden Society edition) 
still leaves the layman to wrestle with terms of art and details of 
procedure; and to solve such problems he must turn to a Law Dic- 
tionary. Cowell’s or Jacob’s is not always accessible, and therefore 
the new Law Dictionary by W. J. Byrne (Sweet & Maxwell, £3 3s.) 
will be very useful to historians. The main features likely to appeal 
to them can be indicated here. Perhaps most useful are the workman- 
like definitions of the numerous writs whose purpose must be under- 
stood if a lawsuit is to be anything but a meaningless jumble of words. 
Next in importance come the explanations of a variety of tenures and 
customs, one or other of which lies at the root of every action. With 
some exceptions a knowledge of these is not a normal part of the 
equipment of an historian, and it is good to know where explanations 
of them may be found. There are, in addition, references to many of 
the unfamiliar terms embedded in the statutes of the realm. A 
glossary of these competes in value with the thumbnail sketches of 
the officials and courts whose functions formed so large a part of legal 
administration in earlier periods of our history. These things will 
satisfy most readers. It is reserved for the few who know offhand 
the meaning of a multitude of terms—Ac Etiam, Bouche of Court, 
Bill of Cravings, The Black Act, Crown Paper Days, Kipper Time, 
Knightencourt, Lep and Lace, Tenel le Roy, Writ of Trial, Waiting 
Clerks, and the like—to say the book has nothing they can use. 

That the work is without shortcomings the author is the first to 
deny; but his plea of lack of space is a good defence, for the book is 
already large enough without suggestions of addenda. Perhaps the 
solution lies in judicious barter. e would gladly sacrifice the table of 
regnal years—it is so accessible elsewhere—if only the author would 
give us a table of legal terms, return days, and (dare we whisper it ?) 
a list of Chief Justices. The scanty biographical details about a few 
arbitrarily chosen legal characters are of little use, and if these, 
together with many definitions easily found in standard dictionaries 
(e.g. cade, denarii, reredos, referendum), were omitted, there would be 
room in another edition for more references to books where the student 
could continue his researches on the more important matters. Such 
improvements would add greatly to the usefulness of a very valuable 
work, C. H. W. 


The Story of Our Inns of Court (G. T. Foulis, 108. 6d.) is a disappointing 
book. It is based on secondary authorities and nowhere aspires to origin- 
ality. The writers treat their subject on different lines and in different 
proportions, but in no case does their method show much distinction 
or individuality. The well-known facts as to the history of the Inns 
of Court are competently brought out, and there are pleasant pictures 
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and other aids to popularisation; but the fundamental problem of 
origins is treated so vaguely that the general reader will be left much 
in the dark. Much more space is taken up by anecdotes of the illus- 
trious members of the Inns of Court than is devoted to the institutions 
themselves. The limited competence of the writer of the history of 
Lincoln’s Inn is shown by his statement that the ground now occupied 
by it was “in 1422 in the possession of two great magnates, de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, and the Bishop of Chichester.” The least un. 
satisfactory section is that on Gray’s Inn, by Sir Plunket Barton; but 
this Society gets disproportionate length of treatment as compared 
with the other Inns. ie Ee 


Fields of Fame in England and Scotland, by J. E. Wetherell 
(Toronto: the Macmillan Co., 6s.), is the work of a Canadian who 
has felt, like Sir Walter Scott, the “ exquisite pleasure ” of studying 
history, and therefore battles, in situ. His keenness is remarkable, 
but unfortunately he has given little more than a popular account 
of each battle, and has shown hardly any knowledge of modern re- 
search on such questions as the development of tactics and weapons 
or the numbers of men engaged. J. E. M. 


Mr. Ernest W. DormeEr’s Gray of Reading (Reading: Bradley 
and Son, 15s. 6d.) is a handsomely printed volume containing such 
details as are known of Gray’s life and a reprint of his ballads, the 
more important of which, with notes on his life, have already been 
printed in Furnivall’s Ballads from MSS (E.E.T.S.). William Grey 
or Gray should certainly have had a brief notice in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. He was M.P. for Reading and a supporter of 
T. Cromwell and Protector Somerset in other ways than by his 
Protestant ballads ; at least, if he was not, the grants to him of monastic 
lands and large sums of money recorded in the Letters and Papers 
and Acts of the Privy Council indicate a lavish reward for literary 
services. Mr. Dormer has laboured with the enthusiasm of a local 
antiquary, and claims that “‘ the amount of research undertaken has 
been considerable.” But it has been somewhat indiscriminating ; 
and side by side with occasional references to printed records we have 
cited as authorities Charles Macfarlane’s Cabinet History of England, 
which appeared in twenty-six volumes in 1845-7, and Blunt’s History 
of the Reformation (pp. 19, 20, 21). The register of the Privy Council 
is called “‘ State Papers” (p. 54); Strype’s Cranmer is cited (p. 35) 
as “‘ quoted in the Correspondence of Archbishop Parker’’; and a 
reference to Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Report, App. Pt. vii. p. 182, 
appears (p. 53) in the useless form of “ Hist. MSS. Commission, 11th 
Report.” On p. 34 the author quotes, without referring to, the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and goes out of his way to contradict 
it by saying “ there is no evidence ” that Tanner made a statement, 
which is nevertheless in his Bibliotheca Brit. Hibernica. His general 
statements are often startling. Bale, who had himself been a monk, 
wrote “against the papists, all of whom he considered as monks ” 
(p. 13, n.). Cromwell “ had taken upon himself to adhere to the 
precedent set by the Cardinal [Wolsey] and was treading the same 
dangerous path ” (p. 23); and “ it has never been ible to legislate 
for the conduct of human affairs” (p. 43). Mr. Dormer’s local and 
business-like patriotism is more obvious than his scholarship. Not a 
little of the prosperity of Reading, he writes (p. 38), ‘‘ was due to its 
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Abbey. No such establishment of world-wide fame could fail to be 
an asset to the community, a topic in distant seas, a source of wealth 
to its burghers. As an example of medieval advertisement the Abbey 
was supreme.” A. F. P. 


The First Book of the Irenicum of John Forbes of Corse (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 12s. 6d.) is a scholarly translation by the Rev. E. G. 
Selwyn of part of the Latin tract published in 1629, by one of the 
ablest of the School of Aberdeen Doctors, to defend the Six Articles 
of Perth, whereby, in 1618, James VI had attempted to introduce 
what was regarded as Anglican ritual into the Church of Scotland. 
The Lambeth Conference of 1908 expressly directed attention to the 
Episcopal settlement under James VI in connection with “ any pro- 
ject of reunion between any Church of the Anglican Communion and 
any Presbyterian or other non-Episcopal Church”; and it is as “A 
Contribution to the Theology of Reunion,” and not to ecclesiastical 
history, that this edition appears. H. W. M. 


In the October number of the English Historical Review (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) Dr. William Miller completes his survey of the Finlay papers 
at Athens, by summarising that historian’s work as a journalist, 
especially the 142 unsigned articles he contributed to The Times 
between 1864 and 1874, which “‘ may, in some sort, be regarded as a 
sequel to his History.” Mr. Clyde Leclare Grose also finishes a study 
begun in the July number, elucidating in great detail, with copious 
references to documents, the negotiations leading to the Treaty of 
Nymwegen. Mr. R. H. Hodgkin’s article leads to the conclusion 
that up to A.D. 890 the years in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are reckoned 
from the September indiction; he warns historians of that period to 
“beware of the modern idea that the winter of a year succeeds its 
summer,” and points out that Sir Charles Oman’s difficulty about 
the wintering of the heathen for the first time in Thanet in 851 (England 
before the Norman Conquest, p. 425) is solved if the year began in 
September, so that that event preceded instead of following the battle 
of Aclea. Miss M. McKisack provides a mass of useful references 
concerning borough elections and the action of the burgesses in 
Parliament under Richard II; but her technical equipment is as yet 
imperfect, and she will no doubt revise many of her interpretations 
of the evidence she has collected (including that about the parlia- 
mentary history of London) on more mature consideration. The 
State Paper contributed by Mr. J. F. Chance is an interesting account 
of Swedish affairs and policy at the end of the seventeenth century.” 
There is a long review by Dr. A. C. Clark summarising an Italian life 
of the humanist Giovanni da Ravenna, a “ gifted teacher who raised 
the standard of education” in Italy, at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Another, by Dr. C. C. J. Webb, deals with an important 
German collection of essays on medieval political thought, including 
one on the Oxford Dominican, Nicholas Trivet. E. J. D 


1 She assigns the Parliamentary Papers (1878, 69, 69 i and 69 ii; 1887, 21; 
1891, 169), usually known as the Official Return of Members of Parliament, to the 
Record Office series “‘ Lists and Indexes,’”’ and describes them as “a full list.” 
The “most accurate ” list of M.P.s for the City is not in Sharpe’s London and 
the Kingdom (1895), but in A. B, Beaven’s Aldermen of London (1908-13), which 
contains, also, much biographical material. 

* The contents of the other ‘“‘ Notes and Documents ”’ are indicated by their 
titles : see the advertisement in the October number of History. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, Szssion 1923-24. 


[Under this heading it is proposed to indicate the main lines of 
historical research pursued in various Schools of History, by giving 
lists of theses and publications accepted for higher degrees, essays by 
graduates awarded University Prizes,* etc., with, where possible, the 
names of the Professors and other teachers under whose direction they 
were prepared. When the work has been printed particulars of publica- 
tion are added in footnotes. In each University the degree of Doctor 
of (or in) Letters (or Literature) may be awarded on consideration of the 
candidate’s whole contribution to the advancement of learning ; in all 
except Birmingham, Edinburgh, Leeds and London the work submitted 
must be published.2 Theses accepted for the lower degrees are frequenily 
published later, wholly or in part.® 

Copies of the theses and publications accepted are deposited in the 
University Library in all the Universities except Leeds and Oxford.‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Prize Essays. 


The Prince Consort Prize and Thirlwall Prize are given in alternate years for 
historical essays. 


Prince Consort. 
The Problem of Peace in Europe, 1806-8. By H. Butterfield. 
Honourable mention : Palmerston and the United States. By G. F. Hickson. 


ResEARCH DEGREES. 


M.Litt. 
The Decretals of Gregory IX in relation to English History. By P. G. Ward. 


Ph.D. 
Some Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan, translated, with 
linguistic and historical commentary. By N. P. Chakravarky. 
Introduction to the Jawdmi-‘Hikéyét of Sadid u’d-Din Muhammad al-‘Awfi 
al-Bukhéri. By A. H. M. Nizamuddin. 
Studies in Clement of Alexandria. By R. P. Casey. 


The Victorian House of Lords. By A. L. Sachab. 
G. G. Coutron. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

Ph.D. 

James Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews. By Annie I. Cameron. (Professor 
R. K. Hannay.) 

The development of Luther’s Conception of ae as found in his early 
Nene af By W. F. Sunday. (Professors James Mackinnon and H. R. Mac- 
intosh. ) 

o—- Wishart. By O. H. Walker. (Professors James Mackinnon and 
R. K. Hannay.) 

The Sentiment of Nationality. By J. J. Cater. (Professor Sir R. Lodge 
and Dr. Drever.) 





1 The regulations under which the various degrees and prizes are awarded 
may be found in the Calendars of the respective Universities. 

2 At Edinburgh an accepted thesis, if not already published, has to be 
published afterwards, as a condition of the conferment of that degree. 

* Publication as a book is indicated by printing the title in italics, publisher 
and date being given in the notes. Publication in other forms is indicated by 
the notes only. In the doctorate lists, etc. signifies various papers and articles. 

. a History, v. 212; for Liverpool, vi. 36; and for Calin and Wales, 
vii, " 

5 The Le Bas Prize Essay, 1923, The Historical Novel, by H. Butterfield, has 

now been published : Cambridge Univ. Press, 1924. 
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The proceedings of the General Assembly held in Glasgow, 1638. By Neil 
Meldrum. (Professor James Mackinnon.) 

British Opinion and Colonial Policy, 1783-1839. By A. J. Weir. (Mr. 
Ewing.) 


D.Litt. 
Thomas Crockett, for a thesis on Erskine of Dun. 
R. K. Hannay. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


D.Litt. 
William MacDougall, for a thesis entitled “‘The French Conquest and 
Administration of the Milanese, 1499-1512.” 
ANDREW BROWNING. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


M.A. 

In this University monies in Honours proceed to the M.A. degree by 
reports on research work in progress, under approved teachers, and only those 
who obtained a pass degree are required to present a thesis. 

English Medieval Alabaster Carvings. By P. Nelson. (Associate Professor 
G. W. Coopland.) 

The Early History of Flintshire, with special reference to the foundation 
of the diocese of St. Asaph. By J. F. Sharp. (Associate Professor W. Glynn 
Davies.) 

Durham and its Neighbourhood, 1800-1835. By M. Todd. (Professor 
G. 8. Veitch.) 

H. M. Lackianp. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Theses accepted for External degrees, except the D.Lit., are not included in 
this list, as they were not prepared under the direction of the University. 


M.A. 

Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East. By H. Frankfort. (Professor 
E. A. Gardner.) 

The rival claims of Sparta and Macedon to the leadership of Greece in 
the late third century B.c. By Eleanor M. Green. (Dr. M. Cary.) 

The De Rabirio Postumo of Cicero. By Elizabeth A. Joels. (Dr. Cary and 
Professor H. E. Butler.) 

The In Vatinium of Cicero. By L. G. Pocock. (Dr. Cary and Professor 
Butler.) 

The Medieval conception of Heaven and Hell, as shown by English religious 
and didactic Literature, from 1150. By Hilda A. C. Green. (Miss K. M. 
Warren. ) 

The Mendicants and English education in the thirteenth century. By Ivy 
H. Tolley. (Professor Adamson.) 

Feudalism in Jersey. By Agnes F. Luce. (Professor Hearnshaw.) 

Medieval Travel, as illustrated by the Wardrobe Accounts of the Earl of 
Derby, 1390-3.1_ By Grace Stretton. (Dr. Caroline Skeel.) 

The Personnel of Parliament under Henry IV. By Janet W. Muir. (Dr. 
Caroline Skeel.) 

Essex Schools before 1600. By H. G. Williams. (Professor Adamson.) 

The West of England Woollen Industry, c. 1550-1650. By Kate Barford. 
(Mr. E. R. Adair.) 

— Spence and his connections. By Olive D. Rudkin. (Mr. J. W. 
en.) 

The beginning of the Egyptian Question and the rise of Mehemet Ali, 1800- 
1812. By 8S. Ghorbal. (Mr. H. W. V. Temperley.) 

British Measures for the suppression of the West African Slave Trade, 
1807-33. By Elsie I. Herrington. (Professor A. P. Newton.) 

The Ionian Islands under Sir Thomas Maitland, 1815-24. By B. R. Pearn. 
(Mr. F. Clarke.) 

The Suez Canal Concession, 1854-66. By M. Kassim. (Mr. Temperley.) 

Anglo-Sardinian Relations, 1859-60. By Mildred Whibley.* (Mr. 
Temperley.) 


1 Summary in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November, 
1924, 2 Ibid., June 1924. 
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Ph.D. 

Medieval Preaching in England, as illustrated by the period c. 1350 to 1450. 
By G. R. Owst. (The Rev. Dr. Claude Jenkins.) 

The Wealden Iron Industry, to 1800. By Margaret Richards. (Dr. Eileen 
Power.) 
A Critical Study of Defoe’s Review, and other journals of its day. By 
Ada B. Stapleton. (Professor Sir Israel Gollancz.) 

The Downfall of Tipu Sultan, 1793-99. By Susilkumar Datta. (Professor 
H. Dodwell.) 

Political unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-37.1 By Aileen Dunham. (Pro- 
fessor Newton.) 


D.Lit. (Ext.) 
J. A. Williamson. Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558; * A Short History of 
British Expansion ;* English Colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon ;* etc. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.' 
M.A. 


The Organisation and Administration of the ‘“ Tres Galliw,” 49 B.c. to 
A.D. 284. By Mary A. J. P. Kerr. (Mr. D. Atkinson.) 

The Expansion of Christianity in Asia Minor during the first four centuries, 
with particular reference to Phrygia, Lycaonia and Isauria. By H. W. Callow. 
(Professor Calder.) 

England and the Crusades during the Thirteenth Century. By W. F. Mum- 
ford. (Prof. Powicke.) 

The Parochial History of Standish. By T. C. Porteus. (Professor Tait.) 

The Pallavicini and Spinole in their relations to the Elizabethan Government. 
By G. W. Stafford. (Professor Unwin.) 

The Development of Leasehold Tenure in South Lancashire, with particular 
reference to the Seventeenth Century. By H. L. Jones. (Professor Unwin.) 

The Beginnings of Friendly Societies. By W. T. Bushrod. (Professor 
Unwin.) 

The Effects of the Reform Bill of 1832 on the Lancashire Constituencies, 
especially Liverpool. By W. K. Hunt. (Professor H. W. C. Davis.) 


Ph.D. 
St. Louis of Toulouse and the Process of Canonisation up to the Fourteenth 
Century.* By Margaret R. Toynbee. (Professor Tout.) 
rd Brougham and the Whig Party up to 1834. By Arthur Aspinall. 
(Professor Davis.) 
T. F. Tour. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD.’ 
Prizz Essays. 


Lothian. The Sicilian Vespers. By May McKisack. 

Beit and Herbert. The Colonial Policy of Cobden and his School. By (1) 
J. Coatman; (2) C. M. Salter. 

Arnold. Victor Amadeus IT (1666-1732). By J. F. Rogers. 


1 Summary in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June 1924. 
2 Clarendon Press, 1913. 
8 Macmillan, 1922. 
4 Clarendon Press, 1923. 
5 A portion of Mr. George Taylor’s M.A. thesis of 1922 has been published 
in Unwin’s Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights epeennenst Univ. Press) : 
c 


namely, Ch. iii, ‘‘ The Handloom Weavers at Stockport and Anderton,” and 
ch. vii, ‘‘ The Expansion and Decline of the Muslin Manufacture.” 

* A section on “ ‘ Lost Lives’ of St. Louis of Toulouse,” published in Eng. 
Hist. Rev., xxxviii. 560-563. 

7 The thesis for which the degree of D.Phil. was conferred on B. O. de 
Montgomery (see HisTory, viii, 318) has been published under the title British 
and Continental Labour Policy. Milford, 1923. 
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RESEARCH DEGREES. 


Candidates for the degrees of B.Litt. and D.Phil. carry on their work under 
the supervision of the Board of Faculty within whose sphere their subject falls : 
the figures indicate the respective Boards, as follows: (1) Modern History; 
(2) Medieval and Modern Languages; (3) Theology; (4) Liter Humaniores. 


B.Litt. 

Greek Sculpture of the period between Pheidias and Praxiteles. By B. 
Ashmole (4). 

The Political and Administrative System of Sulla. By J. E. Taylor (4). 

The Coinage of Ancient Palestine from the Second Century B.c. to the 
Fourth Century of the Christian Era. By A. Mallinson (4). 

The Doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments in Hugh of St. Victor. By 
W. F. Whitman (3). 

The Antecedents of the Political and Ecclesiastical Ideas of Arnold of 
Brescia, and his relation to the Civic Movement in Italy. By W. E. F. Ward (1). 

The Position of Foreign Merchants in England during the reign of Edward 
the Third, mainly from the Legal Standpoint. By Alice Beardwood (1). 

Parliament in the reign of Richard II.1. By May McKisack (1). 

The History of the Counter-Reformation in Wales. By T. C. Jones (1). 

Lead and Silver Industry in Wales, 1558-1750. By LI. Jones (1). 

Richard Carew. By A. K. Hamilton Jenkin (2). 

John Ford. By H. V. D. Dyson (2). 

An Enquiry into the collections of the Land Revenue in Bengal, 1772-1774. 
By R. B. Ramsbotham (1). 

The Development of the Cotton Industry in India, from the Early Nineteenth 
Century. By 8. Despande (1). 

The Early Tractarians and the Eastern Church. By P. E. 8. Shaw (1). 

The Annexation of Savoy and Nice by Napoleon III, 1860. By F. R. Scott (1). 

The Influence of Geography upon the Development, Distribution and 
Organisation of the Leather Industry of Great Britain. By T. I. Roper (1). 

The Effects of Irrigation on Movements of Population, and on the Food 
Supply of the World, with special reference to America. By T. N. L. Baker (1). 


D.Phil. 

The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus. By C. R. 8S. Harris (4). 

Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258-1267. By E. F. Jacob (1). 

Social Conditions in Wales under the Tudors and Stuarts. By J.C. Morrice (1). 

British Malaya, 1824-1867, with an Introductory Sketch of its History from 
1786 to 1824.. By L. A. Mills (1). 

The Committees (Commissions) in the Chambers of the French Parliament 
(1875 to present time) and their Influence on Ministerial Responsibility. By 
R. K. Gooch (1). 

C. H. Fiers. 


University or St. ANDREWS. 
Ph.D. 
Sheriff and Sheriff-court. By W.C. Dickinson. (Mr. J. D. Mackie.) 


UNIveRSsITyY OF WALES. 

M.A. 

A., B., C. indicate Aberystwith (Professors Edward Edwards and Stanley 
Roberts); Bangor (Professor J. E. Lloyd) and Cardiff (Professor Herbert Bruce) 
respectively. elp is also given by colleagues in the History departments. 

The medieval Lordship of Montgomery. By Dora Ward [B.] 

Wales and the Border Counties in relation to the Popish Plot. By Ida 
M. O’Leary [C.]. 

The condition of England during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods, 
as illustrated by the history of Birmingham between the years 1789-1815. 
By David John Davies [A.]. 

Political Thought in Wales, 1789-1846. By Thomas Evans [A.]. 

The parliamentary representation of Wales and Monmouthshire during the 
Nineteenth Century—but mainly till 1870. By Owen Parry [B.]. 


1 Pari published in the Zng. Hist. Rev., October, 1924. 
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The development of Rhodesia under the British South Africa Company 


(1890-1914), with some indication of subsequent developments. By John 


William Fisher [A.]. 


A comparison of the Constitutions of the United States and Australia. By 


Benjamin Jones [A.]. 


D.Litt. 


Thomas Richards. A History of the Puritan Movement in Wales; ! Religious 
Development in Wales (1654-1662); + The Puritan Visitation of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and the Principalship of Dr. Michael Roberts, 1648-1657.* 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in Tho Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively throughout 


HERBERT Bruce. 


the year. An asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review sn History; 


*Tur Lessons or History. By 
C. 8. Leavenworth. 100 pp. Yale 
Univ. Press. (Milford.) 

Woman 1n Wortp History: her 
a in the great religions. By E. 

. White. 416 pp. Herbert Jenkins. 
88. 6d. 

THe MEDITERRANEAN LANDS: an 
introductory study in human and 
historical Geography. By Marion J. 
Newbigin. 222 pp. hristophers. 
7s. 6d. (p. 751.) 

*TuE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HIsToRY. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, 8. A. Cook, F. E. 
Adcock. Vol. II.: The Egyptian and 
Hittite Empires to c. 1000 B.c. xxv+ 
751 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 35s. 
(p. 533.) 

BaBYLONIAN Historica TExtTs, 
relating to the capture and downfall of 
Babylon. By 8. Smith. xi-+154 pp. 
Methuen. 32e. 6d. 

Tue ANNALS OF SENNACHERIB. By 
D. OD. Luckenbill. xi+196 pp. 
Chicago Univ. Press. $4. (p. 796.) 

A History or Inpia. By V. 8. 
Dalal. Sketch of the author by V. J. 
Pathakji. Vol. II. : Buddhist Period. 
xii+309+27+iv pp. V. J. Pathakji 
(Hayadia Chikla, Surat). 8s. 

N AND THOUGHT IN ANCIENT 
Inp1a. By R. Mookerji. x-+201 pp. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

*Heropotus. By T. R. Glover. 
xv+301 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
188. (p. 788.) 

*AruEens: Its History and —— 
before the Persian Invasion. By C. T, 
Seltman. xx+228 pp., 24 plates. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 42s. (p. 606.) 





two asterisks that it has already been noticed there. 





1 Published by the National Eisteddfod Association. 
* Cymmrodorion Transactions, 1922-3. 





VILLANOVANS AND Earty Etrvs- 
cans. By D. Randall-MacIver. xv+ 
270+v pp. Clarendon Press. 84s, 
(p. 761.) 

Some ProBLEMs IN RoMAN History : 
ten essays on the administrative and 
legislative work of Julius Cesar. By 
E.G. Hardy. xi+330pp. Clarendon 
Press. 188. (p. 702.) 

THE CATILINARIAN CONSPIRACY IN 
irs CoNTEXT: a re-study of the 
evidence. By E. G. Hardy. 115 pp. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d. (p. 702.) 

Erernat Rome, from the earliest 
times to the present day. By G. 
Showerman. 2 vols. x-+650 pp. 
Yale Univ. Press. (Milford.) 42s. 

Le S1tkce Apostrouique. Par Pierre 
Batiffol. Paris: Lecoffre. 15f. (p. 564.) 

JEWS AND CHRISTIANS IN EGyprT: 
the Jewish troubles in Alexandria and 
the Athanasian pane ly Illus- 
trated by Texts from Greek Papyri in 
the British Museum. Ed. by H. Idris 
Bell. With Three Coptic Texts. Ed. 
by W. E. Crum. xii+140 pp.+5 
plates. British Museum. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Story or Sociat CHRISTIANITY. 
By F. H. Stead. Twovols. 268+ 262 
pp. Clarke. 6s. each. 

Tue Srory or THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 
By J. M. Myers. Prefatory note by 
the Chief Rabbi. Vol. II. xvi+256 
pp. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

THE GATEWAY OF PALESTINE: a 
History of Jaffa. By 8. Tolkowsky. 
196 pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. — 

ArtHos and its Monasteries. By the 
late F. W. Hasluck. xii+214 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 128. 6d. (p. 722.) 
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*Toe CALIPHATE. B 
Arnold. 223 
10s. 6d. (p. 60 
‘ *§ruDIES IN THE 
Meprevat Scrence. By C. H. Has- 
kins. xiii+412 pp. Harvard Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) 288. (p. 813.) 

Tae Docror’s OATH: an essay on 
the History of Medicine. By W. H. 8. 
Jones. 62 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 78. 6d. 

Gesta FrancorvuM et Aliorum Hiero- 
solymitanorum. Edited by Beatrice 
A. Lees. xxxii+156 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 78. 6d. 

*Tue CHRONICLE OF AHIMAAZ, 
Translated, with Intro. and Notes, 
by M. Salzman. ix+106+24 pp. 
Columbia Univ. Press. (Milford.) 9s. 

Tue Story or THE IrIsH NaTION. 
By F. Hackett. ix+402 pp. Dublin: 
Talbot Press. 6s. 

*THE LINCOLNSHIRE DOMESDAY AND 
THE Linpsgey Survey. Trans. and 
edited by C. W. Foster and T. Longley. 
Intro. by F. M. Stenton. Extinct 
VirtacEs. By C. W. Foster. xc+ 
315 pp. Lincoln Record Soc. (Horn- 
castle: Morton.) 3le. 6d. (p. 568.) 

PaRIsH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By 
E. Tyrrell-Green. 246 pp. S.P.C.K. 
8s. 6d. (p. 535.) 

*REGISTRUM JOHANNIS DE PONTIS- 
SARA Episcop! WYNTONIENSIS, A.D. 
1282-1304. Edited by Cecil Deedes. 
exv+viii+892 pp. Canterbury and 
York Soc. [The publication of this 
Register, begun in 1913, is now com- 
plete. ] 

*SourH WALES AND THE Marcu, 
1284-1415. By William Rees. xv+ 
“= Milford. 15s. (p. 565.) 

*CALENDAR OF THE FINE ROLLS 
pone in the Public Record Office. 
Jol. VIII. : Edward III., a.pv. 1368— 
1377. iv+577 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 40s, 

GESCHICHTE VON FLORENZ. By R. 
Davidsohn. Band iv., Teil ii.: 
Gewerbe, Ziinfte, Welthandel, und 
Bankwesen. Berlin: Mittler. 20m. 
Anmerkungen, 7m.50. (p. 796.) 

THe ScHooL ror AMBASSADORS, 
and other essays. By J. J. Jusserand. 
359 pp. Fisher Unwin, 21s. (p. 793.) 

LirerRaARyY PATRONAGE IN THE 
Mippte Acres. By K. J. Holzknecht. 
vii+258 pp. Philadelphia Univ. Press. 

VERBOTENE LITERATUR, VON DER 
KLASSISCHEN ZEIT BIS ZUR GEGEN- 
waRT. Von H. H. Houben. Berlin: 
Ernst Rowohlt. (p. 556.) 

A History or THe UNIVERSITY OF 
Oxrorp. By C. E. Mallet. Two vols. 
xxiii+448+xv+502 pp. Methuen. 
2le. each vol. (p. 677.) 

*MepIEvVAL PEOPLE. 
Power. 


(p. 551.) 


Sir Thomas W. 


pp Clarendon Press. 
) 


History or 


By Eileen 
xii+216 pp. Methuen. 6s. 
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Tue Lapy JULIAN: a psychological 
study. By R. H. Thouless. (‘‘ Eng- 
lish Theologians” Series.) 122 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 48. 6d. 

*THe Enauisa Conquest or Nor- 
MANDY, 1416-1424. By R. A. New- 
hall. xvii+367 . Yale Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) 188. 6d. (p. 643.) 

GuIDE TO THE COLLECTION OF 
Costumes, Department of Textiles, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 42 pp. 
and 36 plates. The Museum. 2s, 

*THE PARLIAMENTS OF SCOTLAND. 
By R. S. Rait. xxix+546 pp. 
MacLehose. 308. (p. 549.) 

*Tupor Stupies, presented to A. F. 
Pollard. Edited by R. W. Seton- 
Watson. x+319 pp. Longmans. 
15s. (p. 863.) 

Erasmus. By Preserved Smith. 
xiii+479 pp. Harper. 16s. (p. 620.) 

Tue History or THE POPES FROM 
THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 
from original Sources. Translated 
from the German of L. von Pastor. 
Ed. by R. F. Kerr. Vols. XIII., XIV. 
(1550-55 and 1555-59). xl+476+ 
xxiv+509 pp. Kegan Paul. 15s. 
each vol. (p. 660.) 

Tue Fuccer News-Letrers, 1568— 
1605. Ed. by V. von Klarwill. Trans. 
by P. de Chary. Foreword by H. 
Gordon Selfridge. xlv-+284pp. Lane. 
16s. (p. 696.) 

*MaRY QUEEN oF Scots: a study 
of the Lennox narrative in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge. By 
Major-Gen. R. H. Mahon. vii+148 
pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 784.) 

Stupres or ELIzaABETHAN WALES. 
By E. R. Williams. 169 pp. Newtown: 
** Welsh Outlook” Press. 7s. 6d. 

*Tue Navat Sipe or BritisxH His- 
rorY. By Geoffrey Callender. 305 
pp. Christophers. 7s. 6d. (p. 640.) 

*Ricuarp Haxtvuyt. By Foster 
Watson. (Pioneers of Progress Series.) 
99 pp. Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d. 

A History or THE ENGLISH PRIZE 
Court. By E.S8S. Roscoe. ix+115 pp. 
Lloyd’s. 10s. 6d. (p. 795.) 

A History or Eneuisn Law. By 
W. 8S. Holdsworth. Vol. VI. xxviii+ 
719 pp. Methuen. 258. (p. 707.) 

RosBeErtT SANDERSON, 1587-1663. By 
G. Lewis. xiv+196pp. S8.P.C.K. 6s. 

Georce Diesy, second Earl of 
Bristol. By Dorothea Townshend. 
252 pp. FisherUnwin. 15s. (p. 640.) 

SAMUEL Pepys. By G. Bradford. 262 
pp. Jonathan Cape. 128. 6d. (p. 592.) 

Nett Gwynne, 1650-1687. By A. I. 
Dasent. xi+306pp. Macmillan, 18¢. 
(p. 679.) 

Tue Lives or THe Rakes. Vol. L., 
Old Rowley; Vol. II., The Restoration 
Rakes. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. each. (p. 792.) 
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Princesses, LADIES AND ADVEN- 
TURESSES OF THE REIGN oF Louis XIV, 
By Thérdése L. Latour. xv+360 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. (p. 642.) 

A Kina’s Lessons In STATEORAFT. 
Lovis XIV.: Letters to his heirs. 
Intro. and notes by Jean Longnon. 
Trans. by Herbert Wilson. 189 pp. 
Fisher Unwin. 98. (p. 566.) 

THe Lire or THE ARCHPRIEST 
Avvakum, By Himsetr. Trans. from 
the seventeenth-century Russian by 
Jane Harrison and Hope Mirrlees. 
Pref. by D. 8S. Mirsky. 156 pp. 
Hogarth Press. 68. (p. 787.) 

HE REDEMPTORISTS. By George 
Stebbing. 207 pp. Burns and Oates. 6s. 

*Tue FALKLAND Istanps. By V. F. 
Boyson. 414 pp. Clarendon Press. 
158. (p. 659.) 

*HistoryY OF THE NAYAKS OF 
Mapura. By R. Sathyanatha Aiyar. 
(Madras Univ. Historical Series, II.) 
Edited by 8S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
xiii+403 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

RIsE OF THE CHRISTIAN POWER IN 
Inp1a. By Major B. D. Basu. Vols. 
Il.-V.: xv+495+xiv+486+xi+496 
+-xxiv +480 pp. Calcutta : R. Chatter- 
jee. Rs.5 each. 

*A History OF THE INDIAN Wars. 
By Clement Downing. Edited by 
William Foster. xxxii+206 pp. Mil- 
ford. 7s. 6d. (p. 698.) 

ENGLISH Society IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, as influenced 
from Oversea. By J.B. Botsford. ix+ 
388 pp. Macmillan Co. 12s. (p. 697.) 

° USCRIPTS ON THE EARL OF 
Eamont: Diary of the First Earl 
(Viscount Percival). Vol. III., 1739- 
1747, with Appendices and Index. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.). xi+542 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 108. (p. 682.) 

Der AtTeRE Pitt. Von K. A. von 
Miller. Berlin: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. (p. 687.) 

Tue British Empire: a Survey. 
Vol. VIII.: Makers of the Empire. 
Edited and partly written by Hugh 
Gunn. xx+326 pp. Collins. 16s. 

THe Economic DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE BRITISH OVERSEAS EMPIRE, 1763-— 
1914, By Lilian Knowles. xv+555 
pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. (p. 720.) 

Everypay Lire on an OLD Hiau- 
LAND Farm, 1769-1782. By I. F. 
Grant. Pref. by W. R. Scott. xi+ 
276pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. (p. 605.) 

EpMuND BuRKE AS AN IRISHMAN. 
By William O’Brien. xiv+317 pp. 
Dublin: Gill. 128. 6d. (p. 785.) 

Tue History OF THE UNITED STATES 
Army. By W.A.Ganoe. xi+619 pp. 
Appleton. 258. (p. 618.) 

Mary Wo.tstTonecrarr (1759- 
1797). By Madeline Linford. (The 
Roadmaker Series.) 192pp. Leonard 
Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

*IRON AND STEEL IN THE INDUSTRIAL 


RevotvutTion. ByT.8. Ashton. xii+ 
266 pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 15s, 
(p. 708.) 

Tue InpustTRIAL REVOLUTION IN 
Souta Waxes. By Ness Edwards. 
Pref. by A. J. Cook. vii+108 pp. 
Labour Publishing Co. 4s. 6d. 

Tue Farineton Diary. Ed. by 
James Greig. Vol. IV., 1806-1808, 
xv+291 pp. Hutchinson. 2ls, (p. 
790.) 

*NapoLteon. By Elie Faure. Trans. 
by J. E. Jeffery. 284 pp. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. (p. 602.) 

NaPpoLEoN AND His Court. By 
C. 8. Forester. 247 pp. Methuen. 
108. 6d. (p. 531.) 

Tue Campalcn or 1812, and the 
retreat from Moscow. By Hilaire 
Belloc. viii+270 pp. Nelson. 6s. 
(p. 641.) 

*A History or THE ENGLISH 
Prorpte 1n 1815. By Elie Halévy. 
Trans. by E. I. Watkin and D., A. 
Barker. Intro. by Graham Wallas. 
xvi+576 pp. Fisher Unwin. 25s. 

ENGLAND’S EUROPAISCHE POLITIK. 
By Dr. H. David. Leipzig: Verlag 
Ernst Bircher Aktiengesellschaft. (p. 
695.) 

Dretomatic Portraits: Euro 
and the Monroe Doctrine. By W. P. 
Cresson. xix+371 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. (p. 694.) 

Tue LeTrers OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON TO Miss J., 1834-1851. 
Edited by Christine T. Herrick. Intro. 
by W. R. H. Trowbridge. 220 pp. 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. (p. 551.) 

PIONEERS : the men who opened up 
South Africa. Edited by H. Clement 
Notcutt. 186 pp. Cape Town: J. 
Maskew Miller. 

*WesTeERN AvusTRALIA: from its 
discovery to the inauguration of the 
Commonwealth. By J. 8. Battye. 
480 pp. Clarendon Press. 258. (p. 723.) 

Historicat Recorps or AUSTRALIA. 
Series I., Governors’ Dispatches. Vols. 
XX., XXI., 1839-40 and 1840-42. 
xxiv+950+xiv+849 pp. Librar 
Committee of the Commonwealt 
Parliament. 

CANADIAN FepEraTiIon. By R. G. 
Trotter. xiv+348pp. Dent. 7. 6d. 

SOUVENIRS DE LA PRINCESSE DE 
Liene. Bruxelles: van Goft. (p. 596.) 

*Mazznit. By EdythHinkley. 287 
pp. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. (p. 
586.) 

ABRAHAM LincoLN: Master of 
Words. By D. K. Dodge. x-+178 pp. 
Appleton. 6s. 

Memorrs or THomas O. SELFRIDGE, 
Jun., Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. Intro. by 
Capt. D. W. Knox, U.S.N. xii+288 
pp. Putnams. 128, 6d. (p. 567.) 

CONSCRIPTION AND CONFLICT IN THE 
ConrepERacy. By A. B. Moore. 
ix+367 pp. The Macmillan Co. 
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Mrowaet Farapay (1791-1867). By 
W. L. Randell. (The Roadmaker 
Series.) 192 pp. Leonard Parsons. 
4s, 6d. 

Tue Lire, LETTERS AND LABOURS OF 
Francis Gatton. By Karl Pearson. 
Vol. II.: Researches of Middle Life. 
xi+425 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
45s. (p. 601.) 

AcTON, GLADSTONE AND OTHERS, By 
Mary Drew. 147pp. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 790.) 

Lorp Mortey : Writer and Thinker. 
By P. Braybrooke. 166 pp. Drane. 
7a. 6d. 

Tue Lire or Lorp WotsELtzy. By 
Major-Gen. Sir F. Maurice and Sir 
George Arthur. Foreword by Gen. 
Sir R. Wingate. xxiii+375 pp. 
Heinemann. 258. (p. 783.) 

Lorp Minto: a memoir. By John 
Buchan, xviii+352pp. Nelson. 21s. 
(p. 639.) 

A Fretp-MarsHau’s Memorrs : from 
the diary, etc., of Alfred, Count von 
Waldersee. Condensed and translated 
by F. Whyte. 286 pp. Hutchinson. 
188. (p. 564.) 

ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS DURING 
THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WaR. By 
Bertha A. Reuter. ix+208 pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 

IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. 
Intro. by H. A. L. Fisher. (The 
““Modern World” Series.) 252 pp. 
Benn. 12s. 6d. (p. 602.) 

THe Passina Yuans. By Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. xvii+313 pp. 
Constable. 21s. (p. 535.) 

Tuese Eventrut YEARS: the 
Twentieth Century in the Making, as 
told by many of its Makers. xxi+692 
+xii+695 pp. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Co. 508. (p. 563.) 

ERINNERUNGEN, Von General Sucho- 
mlinov. Berlin: Hobbing. (p. 718.) 

OUTBREAK OF THE WoRLD War: 
German documents collected by K. 
Kautsky, edited by M. Montgelas and 
W. Schucking. (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace.) vi+688 pp. 
Milford. 21s. (p. 618.) 

German Wuite Boox: the re- 
y ean | of the authors of the War. 
(Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace.) xv+178 pp. Milford. 10s. 
(p. 618.) 

Tue Diary or Lorp Bertie or 
Tame: 1914-1918. Edited by Lady 
Algernon Gordon-Lennox. Foreword 
by Viscount Grey of Fallodon. Two 
vols. xv+367+vii+347 pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 42s, (p. 741.) 

_Burmpers or PEeace: ten years’ 
history of the Union of Democratic 
Control. By H. M. Swanwick. 191 
pp. Swarthmore Press. 5s. 

History of THE GREAT WaR. Based 
on official documents by direction of 
the Historical Section of the Com- 
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Defence. THE 
Vol. II. By 


mittee of Imperial 
MERCHANT Navy. 
Archibald Hurd. xvii+464 pp. 
Murray. 21s. (p. 783.) 

Tue Union or SoutH AFRICA AND 
THE GREAT War, 1914-1918. Official 
History. 230 pp. Pretoria: Govt. 
Stationery Office. lds. 6d. 

Tue Samoa (N.Z.) EXPEDITIONARY 
Force, 1914-1915. By 8. J. Smith. 
218 pp. Wellington, N.Z. : Ferguson 
and Osborn. 

Tue War Errort or NEw ZEALAND. 
Edited by H. T. B. Drew. xxii+276 
pp. Whitcombe and Tombs. 8s. (p. 
743.) 

FRENCH HEADQUARTERS, 1915-1918. 
By Jean de Pierrefeu. Trans., with 
Notes, by Major C. J. C. Street. 319 
pp. Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d. 

THe RomManckE oF THE LAST 
CrusapDE : With Allenby to Jerusalem. 
By Major V. Gilbert. Pref. by Owen 
Wister. 235 pp. Appleton. 5s. 

PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF THE 
ARMISTICE. Official documents pub- 
lished by the German National Chan- 
cellery. (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace.) 163 pp. Miéil- 
ford. 10s. (p. 618.) 

THe True Srory or Wooprow 
Witson. By D. Lawrence. 368 pp. 
Hurst and Blackett. 188. (p. 675.) 

Tue Lire or Wooprow.- WILson, 
1856-1924. By J. Daniels. 381 pp 
Allen and Unwin. 128. 6d. (p. 675.) 

Baron Paut Nicotay. By Greta 
Langenskjold. Translated by R. E. 
Wilder. 251 pp. Student Christian 
Movement. 68. (p. 564.) 

JoHN Henry Jowetr. By A. 
Porritt. xiv+304 pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. (p. 604.) 

J. W. Strutt, Tutrp Baron Ray- 
LEIGH, O.M., F.R.S. By the fourth 
Baron, F.R.S8. Arnold. 258. (p. 619.) 

*Tue Historica Novet. By H. 
Butterfield. 113 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 5s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE GORDONS. 
By J.M. Bulloch. SectionI. xi+218 
pp. Aberdeen Univ. Press. 

A Summary CATALOGUE OF WESTERN 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY ATOXFORD. With References 
to the Oriental Manuscripts and Papyri. 
By Falconer Madan and H. H. E. 
Craster. Vol. VI., Accessions, 1890— 
1915. Nos. 31,001-37,299. xxxvi+ 
498 pp. 258. Or, alone, Vol. VI., 
Part II., Accessions, 1905-1915. Nos. 
33,549-37,299. p. 259-4984 xxxvi. 
16s. Clarendon Press. 

*Toe JoHN Rytanps LIBRARY, 
MANCHESTER. xvi+144 pp. Man- 
chester Univ. Press. 2s. ed. (p. 761.) 

**REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES 
FOR THE YEAR 1923. By A. G. 
Doughty. 410+9+70+425 pp- 
Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 55 cents. 
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HISTORY 


[JAN. 1925 


SCHOOL BOOKS, ETC. 


*MAN BEFORE History. By Mary 
E. Boyle. Intro. by H. Breuil. 128 
pp. ae 3s. 6d. 

ANCIENT EGyPT FROM THE RECORDS. 
By M. E. Monckton Jones. xi+244 
pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

THe CHILDREN’s STORY OF THE 
British Museum. By M. G. Matting- 
ley. 187 pp. Mills and Boon. 5s. 

Our Hewttentc Heritace. By 
H. R. James. Vol. II., Part 3: 
Athens—her splendour and her fall; 
Part 4: The abiding splendour. 
xv+540 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Everypay Lire In RoMAN BriTArn, 
Written and illustrated by Marjorie 
and OC. H. B. Quennell. 109pp. Bats- 
ford. 58. (p. 767.) 

BrFrorRE THE NorRMAN CONQUEST: 
Stories from Early English history 
retold. By R. T. Williamson. viii+ 
178 , Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
Andrew Reid. 

OvutTirnes OF MeEprevaL History, 
By C. W. Previté Orton. Second 
edition, enlarged. xii+603 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 15a. 

*TRAVELLERS AND TRAVELLING IN 
THE MippLte Aczs. By E. L. Guilford. 
75 pp. (Texts for Students Series.) 
8.P.C.K. 2s. 

*THe GREATEST STORY IN THE 
Wortp: Period II., The Further 
Story of the Old World up to the 
Discovery of the New. By Horace G. 


Hutchinson. xiv+238 pp. Murray. 
3s. 6d. 

*MopERN EUROPEAN History: a 
ae Sketch (1492-1924), By 

W. F. Reddaway. vii+312 pp. 
Arnold. 6s. 

*TRADERS IN EAST AND WEST, seven- 
teenth and _ eighteenth centuries, 
Tilustrated from the —— + he L. 
Bowman and E. J. per. 93 p 
-_ for Students Serioe) Me P. C. K 


"Ounowozoarcar Notes or Two 
Centuries, 1714-1914. By W. H. 
Fairbairns. 111 pp. Wells Gardner. 
2s. 6d. 

*THEr GrowTH OF GREATER BRITAIN, 
J J. Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. 
212 pp. G. Philip. 2s. 6d. 

WHERE THE BUFFALO ROAMED: 
the story of the Canadian West. By 
= L. Marsh. 257 pp. Macmillan, 


Neus Romantic Srory or Sours 
Arrica. By O. Zachariah. x-+-67 pp. 
THe Romantic Story or New 
ZEALAND. By H. J. Constable. Intro. 
by the Rt. Hon. D. F. Massey. x+66 
pp. Marlowe, Savage and Co. 

*THe Wortp WAR AND AFTER: & 
concise narrative. By Sir H. Mackin- 
der. xvi+286 pp. G. Philip. 3s. 6d. 

*Puities’ British Emprre ATLAS. 
Ed. by George Philip. xii+64 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


LOCAL HISTORY, ETC. 


Tue Srece or CHester, 1643-1646. 
By R. H. Morris. Ed. and completed 
by P. H. Lawson. 263 pp. Chester: 
G. Griffith. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Manor or FRECKENHAM. By E. 
Callard. xv-+262 pp. John Lane. 15s. 

Tue Crry or GLOUCESTER: its 
Charters and varying fortunes. By 
G. 8. Blakeway. ae PP. Gloucester : 
L. A. Smart. 10s. 

*CALENDAR OF ‘ine Mayors’ 
Court Rots, a.p. 1298-1307. Pre- 
served among the archives of the 
Corporation of the City of London at 
the Guildhall. Edited by A. H. Thomas. 
xlv+304 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
15s. (p. 667.) 

Tur Tower To Typurn. By P. J. 
Chandlery, 8.J. xii+163 pp. Sands. 
7s. 6d. [Roman Catholic Martyrs.] 

Tue First LONDON SYNAGOGUE OF 
THE RESETTLEMENT, founded in 1657. 
By W. 8. Samuel. 152 pp. Jewish 
Historical Soc. 108. 6d. (p. 696.) 

*THE GREAT PLAGUE IN Lompos IN 
1665. By W. G. Bell. xii+374 pp. 
John Lane. 258. (p. 699.) 


LoNDON AND LONDONERS IN THE 
a Firtres AND Srxtres. By 
Bennett. 371 pp. Fisher 

Unwin, 188. (p. 661.) 

MEN or NorriNGHAM AND NotTTING- 
HAMSHIRE. ~ > Mellors. 351 pp. 
Nottingham 

*MINUTES AND ACCOUNTS OF THE 
CoRPORATION OF STRATFORD-UPON- 
Avon, and other Records. Tran- 
scribed by Richard Savage. Intro. 
and notes by E. I. ee Vol. IL, 
1566-1577. 4119 pp © Dugdale 
Soc. 358. (p. 611.) 

*MASTER esas Quyrny, Bailiff 
of Stratford-upon-Avon and Friend of 
William Shakespeare. By E. I. Fripp. 
215 pp. Milford. 10s. 

Tue Victrortra History OF THE 
County oF Worcester. General 
Editor, William Page; Local Editor, 
J. W. Willis-Bund. Vol. IV., xix+540 
Pp. St. Catherine Press. 638. (p. 

1.) 


Turret Roypon Famiues. By 
E. B. Royden. xix+244 pp. Edin- 
burgh: R. and R. Clark. 

E. 8. pE B. 








